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391. Bavink, Bernhard. Ergebnisse und Prob- 
leme der Naturwissenschaften. (Results and prob- 
lems of natural sciences.) (9th ed.) dZiirich: S. 
Hirzel, 1948. 813 p.—Bavink’s magnum opus has 
reflected, in revisions since 1913, the profound 
changes in theoretical bases of the physical and, to a 
lesser extent, the biological sciences. The general 
(philosophical) aspects of contemporary physics 
and chemistry, astronomy and geology, biology and 
anthropology are discussed in turn. Of direct interest 
to the psychologist is the section on psychophysical 
(body-mind) relationships (p. 463). In discussing 
the problem of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics Bavink considered critically McDougall’s 
experiments on learning in rats and Schréder’s work 
on leaf-rolling in the larva of the butterfly Gracillaria 
(p. 528). A chapter (p. 581 ff.) is devoted to psy- 
chological differences between man and animals. 
Mind (Geist) is an “emergent” in the development 
of life on the earth. We inherit potentialities, not 
abilities and traits. Psychologically, the individual 
lives in a world which is in an important part his own 
creation (Wirkwelt).—J. Brogek. 

392. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Animal psychology, 
its nature and its problems. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1949. 160 p. 7s. 6d.—This 
introductory text of animal psychology is based on 
“the idea that the instincts . . . are the spring and 
basis of all animal behavior . . . and therewith the 
core of the animal’s mind, and that individual ex- 
perience, gathered by the animal in the course of its 
life, may influence and reconstruct these instincts, so 
as to guide, in the form of intelligence and under- 
standing, this behavior along new (i.e., not innate) 
paths.” In 7 chapters the problems of instinct, learn- 
ing, intelligence, understanding, ideation and the 
animal’s world are considered. The author rejects 
the physiological approach to animal psychology, 
defining behavior in a way similar to that of Mc- 
Dougall. Method consists of observation of behavior 
and its interpretation. Each type of animal lives in 
its own world. ‘‘The knowledge of all these different 
animal worlds, embracing a knowledge of each 
animal's sensations and perceptions, of his feelings 
and drives, of his intellectual faculties and spiritual 
experiences, if any, must be regarded as the ultimate 
aim of the study of animal psychology.” 28-item 
bibliography.— L. I. O’ Kelly. 

393. Feuer, Lewis S. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Mechanism, physicalism, and the 
unity of science. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1949, 9, 


51 


627-643.—The thesis of physicalism reduces to a 
thesis of mechanism which states that every scientific 
statement can be translated into an equivalent state- 
ment in the mechanical language. This language is 
the universal language of science, and it alone satis- 
fies all conditions of intersubjectivity. The thesis 
does not imply any metaphysical assertions, nor 
that the system of scientific laws should be derived 
from the laws of mechanics. Spanish summary.— 
F. Heider. 

394. MacRobert, Russell G. (555 Park Ave., 
New York.) Current attitudes of American neu- 
ropsychiatrists toward parapsychology: a survey. 
J. Parapsychol., 1948, 12, 257-272.—In the effort to 
survey the attitude of neuropsychiatrists toward 
present-day parapsychology, a questionnaire was 
sent to specialists in psychiatry and neurology as 
listed in professional directories. Of the question- 
naires sent out, 28%, or 723, were returned. Only 
31% claimed familiarity with recent findings in 
parapsychology, but 38% believed that bias or 
errors may account for the findings. Personally 
observed ESP experiences were reported by 23%. 
The question whether psychiatrists and neurologists 
should sponsor research in extrasensory perception 
was answered in the affirmative by 68%. Various 
analyses of answers are reported along with excerpts 
of comments and research suggestions sent in by 
many psychiatrists.—B. M. Humphrey. 


395. Pohanka, Fr. Psychologické nazory T. G. 
Masaryka. (Psychological ideas of T. G. Masaryk). 
Psychol., Brno, 1947, 10, 17-31.—Excerpts from 
Masaryk’s publications, with a running commen- 
tary.—J. Broéek. 


396. Thomas, M. Anthropomorphisme et final- 
isme en psychologie animale. (Anthropomorphism 
and finalism in animal psychology). Scientia, 1948, 
83, 145-156; 182-188.—The author of the present 
article proposes to demonstrate that animals are 
neither machines nor human beings, concepts of 
instinct and tropism being insufficient explanations. 
The same can be said of morality and ideation. 
Although animals and men have many similar basic 
and vital needs, animals are still inferior to men from 
the point of view of the intellect. Examples are 
drawn from the domain of the psychology of hunger, 
of marriage, and of parental behavior— WN. De 
Palma. 

397. Valentine, Willard L., & Wickens, Delos D. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus, O.) Experimental founda- 
tions of general psychology. 3rd ed. New York: 
Rinehart, 1949. xxi, 472 p. $3.00.—Taking Valen- 








398-403 


tine’s chapter on ‘‘Magic and science”’ as a point of 
departure, Wickens has revised the remainder of this 
review of contemporary experimental work (see 15: 
3234) and added new material pertaining to the the- 
oretical structure of modern psychology. Additional 
experiments have been included in each chapter, and 
the chapters on “Perception,” “Conditioning,” and 
“Learning” have been rewritten. A chapter on 
“Personality” has been added. To indicate recent 
trends in psychology, experiments which are social in 
nature as well as those concerned with military 
problems have been included in the various chapters. 
—A. J. Sprow. 
(See also abstract 820.) 
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398. Austregesilo, A. (U. Brasil, Rio de Janeiro.) 
La medicina psicosomdtica y el existencialismo. 
(Psychosomatic medicine and existentialism.) Dia 
méd., B. Aires, 1949, 21, 1008-1009.— Psychosomatic 
medicine, and existentialism have points of resem- 
blance. Nutrition, reproduction, and ego are the 3 
basic forces of existence, the real or possible frustra- 
tion of which gives rise to worry, anxiety, and ag- 
gression which may in turn give rise to bodily dis- 
turbance according to psychosomatic medicine or to 
unhappiness in the human being according to existen- 
tialism. Both psychosomatic medicine and existen- 
tialism give humanity new directives for gregarious 
existence, namely, more freedom, more liberation of 
the complexes, more liberation of the personality, 
family and social readjustment so as to alleviate 
human despondency and anxiety, in a word, the 
amelioration of man’s condition.— F. C. Sumner. 

399. de Laguna, Grace A. Culture and rational- 
ity. Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 379-391.—Man’s 
rational capacity to form concepts, make judgments 
and engage in ideal activity is realized through 
culture. Culture provides the basis for defining his 
environment, generalizing the world and furnishing 
ideal norms. Thus behavior within a culture is 
governed both in the concrete and through goals or 
standards. Man is both molded by these influences 
and is free to operate within the scope of their po- 
tentialities. The integration of personality is de- 
pendent on the extent that a person can participate 
deeply in the culture and consciously order its diver- 
gent elements in the light of culturally offered values. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

400. Ellson, D. G., & Gilbard, D. (Indiana U., 
Bloomington.) The application of operational analy- 
sis to human motor behavior. CADO Tech. Data 
Dig., 1949, 14, 13-20.—This paper discusses the ap- 
plication of operational analysis, a method of 
analyzing the input-output relationships of electrical 
and mechanical transmission systems, to the de- 
scription and analysis of complex human motor con- 
trol behavior. If the techniques of operational 
analysis are to be applied to the human being the 
relationship between the input stimulus and the out- 
put response must be assumed to be approximately 
linear over specified limits. It is suggested that the 
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methods of evaluating this assumption in reference 
to machines may be employed in reference to human 
beings.—(Courtesy of CADO Tech. Data Dig.) 


401. Frank, Philipp. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Modern science and its philosophy. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
324 p. $4.50.—In a selection of 16 of his scientific 
writings in German, English, and French (1907- 
1947), the author examines the reasons for the gaps 
that have traditionally separated philosophy and 
science. The gaps are purely artificial and not in- 
herently necessary. To close the gaps and unify the 
sciences we must take the fruitful and time-tested 
anti-metaphysical attitude of the logico-empiricists 
and exclude all postulates that are not capable of the 
operational and emiric approach. A logically con- 
nected psychology cannot be founded through self- 
observation, but only through ‘‘an objective observa- 
tion of human actions and movements of expression, 
as required by American behaviorism. .. ."" The 
metaphysical and common sense approach in science 
and philosophy are merely the abandoned science 
of the past. Truth is the “unique correspondence” 
of a conceptual system with a body of verifiable 
phenomena.—P. Black. 


402. Grappe, Jacques. La genése réciproque; 
introduction a la psychologie de Maurice Pradines. 
(Reciprocal development: introduction to the psy- 
chology of Maurice Pradines.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1949. xiv, 224 p. 480 fr.— 
The aim and scope of the volume is fully described 
by the subtitle. Pradines is professor at the Sor- 
bonne and author of Philosophie de la sensation 
(1928-34) and Traité de psychologie générale (1943- 
46), both in three volumes. Grappe attempts to 
summarize Pradines’ system of general psychology, 
with the concept of “reciprocal development”’ as its 
central theme. The first half of the volume is de- 
voted to an elaboration of this concept, the second 
half to its application at different levels of behavior. 
The basic orientation is phylogenetic, not onto- 
genetic. Psychologically, phylogenesis represents a 
development from Anima to Animus; from organic 
intelligence through conscious but purely associative 
intelligence to logical intelligence; from the level of 
automatic (reflex) responses through perception and 
memory to thought. Each higher level transcends 
but does not supplant the lower level.—J. Brogek. 


403. Hockett, Charles F. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Biophysics, linguistics, and the unity of 
science. Amer. Scientist, 1948, 36, 558-572.—The 
expression ‘‘the unity of science’ implies not only 
agreement in general method, but a need for overall 
consistency, and an acceptance of the reduction 
theory. Thus physical science is recognized as most 
general, to which all others are reducible; biological 
science as less general; and social science as least 
general. Just as biophysics treats certain borderline 
problems, so sociobiology (even though not previ- 
ously so named) already exists for an analogous 
purpose. Linguistics has much to contribute to the 
solution of sociobiological problems.—D. K. Spelt. 
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404. Matisse, Georges. Le rameau vivant du 
monde; philosophie biologique. (The living world; 
philosophy of biology). Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires + ° France, 1949. 274 p. 600 frs.—This is a 
continuation of the 3-volume Philosophy of Nature, 

devoted to epistemological problems, and carries 
the subtitle “Deciphering of facts.”" The following 
topics are discussed: development of the organism, 
involving chemical and structural differentiation in 
the course of ontogenesis; maintenance of the organ- 
ism in a state of good repair, and deterioration of this 
capacity in the process of ageing (‘“‘life is a resistance 
to death’’); adaptation to changes in the environ- 
ment, both within and outside the organism; trans- 
formations of energy; interaction of organisms 
(parasitism, symbiosis, etc.); animal motor behavior 
as a new mode of response to a stimulus, superim- 
posed on morphological and energetic (chemical) 
phenomena; and mental activity. Considerable 
space is devoted to a critical discussion of H. Berg- 
son’s theory of the relationships between mind and 
body. The author calls for a new theory of knowl- 
edge, freed from limitations of the geometrico- 
mechanical approach.—J. Brogek. 


405. Murphy, Gardner. (CCNY, New York.) 
The place of parapsychology among the sciences. 
J. Parapsychol., 1949, 13, 62-71.—The modern im- 
pulse is to interrelate the findings of all the sciences 
into a unified picture of the universe. Even systema- 
tic use of experimental methods by Rhine and his 
co-workers did not immediately gain widespread 
acceptance of parapsychology into the “family” of 
the sciences. Part of the trouble stems from the 
elusive nature of the phenomena. That parapsy- 
chology is slowly gaining ground is due to 2 reasons: 
(1) “the systematization and improvement of experi- 
mental methods . . .”’; and (2) primary attention 
has been given for a number of years “not to the 
simple repetition of tests of ESP or PK ... , but 
to the dynamics which when fully understood, should 
ultimately permit their control.’’ Progress has been 
hampered by the fact that “too little attention has 
been given to systematic theory-building, from which 
specific research hypotheses may be derived . 
Fruitful hypotheses and methods may be gained 
from scientists in neighboring fields, who may in 
turn find parapsychological concepts of use in their 
research.—B. M. Humphrey. 


406. Neumann, Erich. Ursprungsgeschichte des 
Bewusstseins. (Origins of consciousness) Ziirich: 
Rascher, 1949. xii, 546 p.—C. G. Jung’s analytic 
psychology and its tenets form the basis of this work 
which deals with the genesis of human consciousness. 
The first distinction in the description of archetypical 
stages of development is between personal and trans- 
personal psychic factors. The former pertain to the 
individual psyche, the latter are collective structural 
elements. The thesis is advanced that individual 
consciousness as found in modern man is a late stage 
in a developmental sequence which, through pre- 
individual stages, may be traced to the collective un- 
conscious. The early history of the collective is 
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reflected in rituals and myths whose archetypical 
projections are seen as external agents in the form‘of 
gods, spirits and demons. Similarly, collective 
symbolisms may be traced in the psychic develop- 
ment of every individual which is determined by the 
same archetypical images as the collective history 
of mankind. It is claimed that only a consideration 
of the collective developmental strata of mankind in 
conjunction with individual psychic factors can 
yield an understanding of the psychic deveiopment 
of mankind as well as of the individual.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

407. Philip, B. R. (Queen’s U., Kingston, Ont., 
Can.) The frame of reference concept. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 3, 73-79.—An effort is made to show 
that there is a general concept, the influence of the 
frame of reference, running through psychology, and 
that something of a common terminology can be ap- 
plied to the various phenomena of psychophysics, 
personality, social psychology, etc. Helson’s theory 
of adaptation level may yield quantitative precision 
to the thinking in this field —/. W. Bowles, Jr. 

408. Stermegger, Benedikt. Geheimnisse der 
menschlichen Seele. (Secrets of the human soul.) 
Augsburg: Manu, 1949. 207 p.—This book deals 
with a number of aspects of human psychology. It 
is written for the layman and represents a mixture 
of philosophy, theology, mysticism, yoga and 
psychology. The author makes a methodological 
distinction between the “exact experiment’’ which 
through ‘“‘accuracy of measurement of the physical 
phenomena of expression and the concomitants of 
mental life renders important services;’”’ and “‘every- 
body’s experiment” (Jedermannsexperiment) which 
is “the type of experimentation which derives from 
the nature of mental life.” From the development of 
this type of experimentation psychology may expect 
the greatest results. Throughout the treatise, the 
author’s emphasis is on the latter approach.—H. H. 
Strupp. 

409. Weber, Christian O. (Wells Coll., Aurora, 
N. Y.) Homeostasis and servo-mechanisms for 
what? Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 234-239.—The 
concepts of homeostasis and servo-theory have one 
general limitation. They both leave off where nor- 
mal mental phenomena begin. Consciousness seems 
to appear where homeostasis is upset and servo- 
mechanisms fail. Perhaps homeostatic storage is 
but an advance provision for future homeostatic loss 
for the sake of other ends. The ideals of truth, 
beauty, and love may be set above others because 
“they are really not ultimate goals at all, but only 
directions in which behavior can move . . . [and ] 
offer the best assurance of homeostatic balance 
perpetually falling short of attainment in the con- 
scious sphere.” — R. B. Ammons. 

410. Wittels, Fritz. (91 Central Park W., New 
York.) The spirit of psychoanalysis. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1949, 36, 240-254.—"*. . . science knows of no 
end, therapeutic effort has an aim. We feel entitled 
to call this aim the spirit of psychoanalysis."" Freud's 
psychoanalytic concepts retain their validity in the 
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face of derisive sneers. Psychoanalysis can co- 
operate with sociology and economics by introducing 
the Oedipus Complex, the source of human relation- 
ships.—D. Prager. 

411, Wright, H. W. Three theories of the psy- 
chology of meaning. Canad. J. Psychol., 1949, 3, 
80-88.—The theories of meaning of Titchner, Wat- 
son and Bode, structuralistic, behavioristic and func- 
tionalistic, are examined and their common features 
discussed. Evidence is found for progress toward a 
comprehensive view.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


412. Zipf, George Kingsley. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Human behavior and the principle of 
least effort. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Press, 1949. xi, 573 p. $6.50.—Subtitled “An 
introduction to human ecology,” this work attempts 
systematically to treat “least effort’ (and its deriva- 
tives) as the principle underlying a multiplicity of 
individual and collective behaviors, variously but 
regularly distributed. The general orientation is 
quantitative, and the principle is widely interpreted 
and applied. After a brief elaboration of principles 
and a brief summary of pertinent studies (mostly in 
psychology), Part One (Language and the structure 
of the personality) develops 8 chapters on its theme, 
ranging from regularities within language per se to 
material on individual psychology. Part Two 
(Human relations: a case of intraspecies balance) 
contains chapters on “The economy of geography,” 
“Intranational and international cooperation and 
conflict,” ““The distribution of economic power and 
social status,"’ and “Prestige values and cultural 
vogues’'—all developed in terms of the central theme. 
20 pages of references with some annotation, keyed 
to the index.—B. R. Fisher. 


(See also abstract 840.) 
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413. Allen, Merrill J. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) An objective high speed photographic technique 
for simultaneously recording changes in accommoda- 
tion and convergence. Amer. J. Opiom., 1949, 26, 
279-289.—An ophthalmograph record showed 
changes in convergence while a simultaneous photo- 
graph of the third Purkinje image (reflected from the 
anterior surface of the lens) of two bright lights 
provided an indication of changes in accommodation. 
The apparatus is described in detail.—M. R. Stoll. 


414. Armington, John C. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) An electronic psychogalvanometer for stud- 
ent use. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 3-7.—A psychogal- 
vanometer was constructed for about $17, for class 
demonstration and student use, overcoming many 
of the limitations of those currently on the market. 
List of parts and their cost, and wiring diagram, are 
presented.— R. W. Husband. 

415. Grupposo, Salvi S. (Southbridge, Mass.) 
Report on the Renshaw stereo-disparator. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1949, 26, 307-312.—Presents a quick 
simple method for determining positions of the 


target carriers to yield desired prism effects at far 
and near.—M. R. Stoll. 


416. Heinsius, E. Die Nachtsehpriifung mit dem 
Nykotoskop. (Night vision testing with the nycto- 
scope.) wv. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1948, 148, 741- 
751.—An apparatus for testing visual acuity in the 
transitional brightness range between cone and rod 
vision is described, together with the results of tests 
on 8,000 people. (Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

417. Katz, David. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) El 
escriptocronégrafo. (The  scriptochronograph.) 
Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 749-754. 
An instrument useful in the analysis of temporal 
aspects of handwriting is described. A stylus is used 
for writing on chemically treated paper which rests 
on an aluminum sheet. The stylus and aluminum 
sheet are wired so that contact between stylus and 
paper completes the circuit. The current is then 
interrupted at determined intervals. Several pos- 
sible uses are presented.—A. J. Smith. 


418. Kubicek, W. G., Kottke, F. J., Harvey, R. B., 
& Laker, D. J. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Construction and application of shielded silver elec- 
trodes with mercury leads designed for prolonged 
stimulation experiments. Proc. Soc. exp. Biuol., 
N. Y., 1949, 71, 400-406.—Detailed description of 
the construction and use of electrodes and leads that 
make possible prolonged stimulation of the ‘‘nervous 
system of conscious animals” without inducing nerve 
injury or undue local tissue reactions, is given along 
with 9 figures each illustrative of the steps in con- 
struction.— L. A. Pennington. 

419. Lev, Joseph. (N. Y. State Dept. Civil 
Service, Albany.) Research methods and designs. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 410-423.—Several studies 
of 1945-1948 included critiques of the sampling 
techniques used in research. Other studies have 
made use of comparisons of groups composed of 
individuals classified into categories, comparisons of 
two or more groups on the basis of measurable 
traits, randomized blocks, the Latin square (which 
considers two or more sources of variation apart 
from the basic variation among procedures), fac- 
torial techniques, concomitant measures in group 
comparisons, relations between two measurable 
traits, prediction and comparison of groups by 
multiple measures, and sequential sampling. 51- 
item bibliography.—W..W. Brickman. 

420. Pratt, J. G., & Birge, William R. (Duke U., 
Durham, N.C.) Appraising verbal test material in 
parapsychology. J. Parapsychol., 1948, 12, 236-256. 
—The efforts that have been made toward finding a 
satisfactory means of assessing the accuracy of verbal 
test responses are traced from the work of Saltmarsh 
in 1930 down to the present. The advance repre- 
sented by each new contribution is pointed out. A 
new method for the statistical evaluation of verbal 
material is described and illustrated. Suggestions 
for further research are given.—B. M. Humphrey. 


421. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Impatience with scientific method in parapsychology. 
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J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 283-295.—The use of 
scientific method in parapsychology is defended 
against those who maintain that such method is too 
narrow and artificial to be suitable for all the existing 
problems of the field. The main attack on scientific 
method has been directed against the quantitative 
procedures and the strict standards of experimenta- 
tion that have developed in parapsychology. An 
exposition of scientific method is presented along 
with illustrations as to its use in attacking some 
more difficult experimental problems.—B. M. Hum- 
phrey. 

422. Sells, Saul B. (Air U., Randolph Field, 
Tex.) Observational methods of research. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1948, 18, 424-447.—Notwithstanding 
the displacement of research personnel by the war, 
the years 1945-1948 marked the publication of 
many studies: direct observational techniques— 
case histories, painting analyses, factual studies; 
biographical and autobiographical (longitudinal) 
studies; rating judgments and rating scales—ap- 
plicants for positions, teachers, student ratings of 
courses, sociometric ratings; interviews—projective 
techniques, casework, evaluation; questionnaires; 
mass surveys. Some studies have combined a 
number of different observational techniques. Thus, 
Kitay’s project used personal documents, intro- 
spective essays, and personal data and attitude 
questionnaires in the investigation of student atti- 
tudes toward religion. The observational instru- 
ments utilized in research included photographs, 
hearing aids, and physiological measures. 131-item 
bibliography.— W. W. Brickman. 

423. Wing, Cliff W., & Ammons, Robert B. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) Measuring rotary 
pursuit performance by kymographic recording. 
Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1949, 1 (2), 9-12.—By the 
use of a kymograph and ink-writing pens, a temporal 
record was kept of stylus-target circuit completions 
in rotary pursuit. A method of scoring was developed 
which proved to be highly reliable. Several indices 
were suggested for use with the scores thus obtained: 
number of hits, variability in number of hits per 
trial, mean duration of hits, variability of duration 
of hits, and mean duration of misses—L. L. 
Abramson. 
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424. Ammons, Robert B., & Huth, Richard W. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) The full-range pic- 
ture vocabulary test: I. Prelimi scale. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 28, 51-64.—Especially in cases of 
children with verbal retardation or physical handi- 
cap, it is desirable to have available a rapid and valid 
individual test. The authors devised a series of 64 
ink line-drawing sketches, to which children were 
asked to assign names. Mental age levels of diffi- 
culty of each item were derived from 50% success 
performances of 52 children, from kindergarten to 
12th grade. 48 items remained, with corrected 
split-half reliability of .97, and correlation of .96 
with Binet vocabulary scores.—R. W. Husband. 
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STATISTICS 
425. Burt, C (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Alternative methods of factor analysis and their 


relations to Pearson’s method of ‘principal axes’. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 98-121.— 
The similarities and differences between the results 
of some of the most common methods of factor 
analysis are discussed in detail. It is shown that all 
of these procedures have been developed directly or 
indirectly from the method of principal axes sug- 
gested by Pearson. Comparisons are made by ap- 
plying the various methods to a table of correlations 
between physical measurements. Bipolar analysis 
with reduced and unreduced self-correlations is 
applied. Weighted and simple summation methods 
are compared. Overlapping and non-overlapping 
group factor analysis methods are included.—G. C. 
Carter. 


426. Dayhaw, Laurence T. The Dayhaw Cor- 
relation Chart. Ottawa, Can.: Univ. of Ottawa 
Press, 1949. 4 p., 1 chart. $1 per 20; $4.50 per 
100.—This is a newly designed chart to facilitate the 
calculation of Pearson’s r. Directions are given in 
detail in both French and English.—C. M. Louttit. 


427. Emmett, W. G. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Factor analysis by Lawley’s method of maximum 
likelihood. Brit. J. Psychol., Statis. Sect., 1949, 2, 
90-97.—A method of analysis for 3 or more factors is 
presented. A practical example is used to illustrate 
Lawley’s maximum likelihood method of factor 
analysis. Checks on arithmetical accuracy are 
made at each stage. Lawley’s significance tests for 
matrix of residuals, a single residual and a factor 
loading are demonstrated. Formulae and tables are 
included.—G. C. Carter. 


428. Fattu, Nicholas A. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) Computational technics. Rev. educ. Res., 
1948, 18, 485-499.— Wartime secrecy prevented the 
dissemination, until recently, of information on the 
more rapid computational devices developed during 
the war. The publications of 1945-1948 deal with 
high-speed automatic computers, mechanical com- 
puters, tables and graphs, and computational 
methods and formulas. The new automatic com- 
puters, as yet unfamiliar to educational research 
workers, differ from the conventional equipment in 
that they automatically carry out the complete 
operation down to the answer and they make possi- 
ble the transfer of information from any part of the 
machine to any other. The mechanical computers 
comprise punched card equipment, mechanical ac- 
counting machines, and various types of desk cal- 
culators. Graphical aids described in the literature 
include computing charts (abecs), alignment charts 
or nomographs, and slide rules. The variations in 
computational methods and formulas involved im- 
provements in matrix calculation and error deter- 
mination, changes in computing procedures, and the 
computation of some new statistics. 146-item bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Brickman. 
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429. Finney, D. J. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The 
truncated binomial distribution. Ann. Eugen., 


Camb. 1949, 14, 319-328.—For data on a character 
distributed in sibships according to a _ binomial 
probability law from which, by reason of the nature 
of the records, one of the extreme classes is absent, 
the calculation of the maximum likelihood estimation 
of the parameter may be performed as an iterative 
scoring process. Algebraically this is equivalent to 
any other iterative solution, but in practice is much 
simpler than others because the chief functions re- 
quired in it can be tabulated. Tables enable the 
estimate to be obtained in 2 cycles of iteration, each 
requiring only summations of products of tabulated 
quantities, and additional accuracy can be gained 
by linear interpolation. The procedure is illustrated 
on data relating to the frequency of albinism in 
human families. Formulae for the extension of the 
method to a doubly truncated distribution, and a 
similar table of numerical values, are also given.—A. 
Weider. 

430. Greville, T. N. E. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) A survey and appraisal of the 
statistical methods used in parapsychological re- 
search. J. Parapsychol., 1949, 13, 4-8.—The rela- 
tionship between mathematics and parapsychology 
in recent years has been mutually beneficial. The 
increasing emphasis on quantitative data in para- 
psychological research has resulted in wider ac- 
ceptance of its findings, while certain developments 
in mathematical statistics (such as ‘“‘matching 
theory”) owe their impetus to problems arising in 
parapsychology. The common statistical tools— 
tests of significance based on the chi square and “‘t”’ 
distributions—are used in most research reports, 
but problems arise from time to time which require 
special statistical techniques. Some of these prob- 
lems and the efforts being made to develop satis- 
factory statistical tools are reviewed briefly.—B. M. 
Humphrey. 

431. Hartree, Douglas R. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Calculating instruments and machines. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1949. ix, 138 p. 
$4.50.—This discussion of calculators was given as a 
series of lectures at the U. of Illinois in 1948. The 
author presents some of the history, the mathema- 
tical theory underlying, and the operation of differ- 
ential analysers and other analogue calculators and 
of large automatic digital machines. The history 
and functions of these machines is emphasized under 
their mathematical or arithmetical operation. A 
chapter is devoted to trends and prospects in the 
development of automatic calculators——C. M. 
Louttit. 


432. Johnson, Palmer O. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Recent developments in statistical theory. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 469-484.—Discusses 115 
references published during 1945-1948 under the 
headings of probability theory, sampling theory, 
test of statistical hypotheses (sequential tests, rank 
correlation, analysis of variance and covariance, and 
multivariate analysis), theory of statistical estima- 
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tion, and design and analysis of statistical investiga- 
tions. Among the outstanding contributions to 
statistical theory and practice were Harald Cramer's 
“Mathematical Methods of Statistics” (1946) and 
Maurice G. Kendall’s ‘““The Advanced Theory of 
Statistics, Volume II” (1946), the Neyman-Pearson 
method of testing statistical hypotheses was used in 
several important studies.—W. W. Brickman. 


433. Peel, E. A. Item difficulty as the measuring 
device in objective mental tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 
Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 69-75.—Estimated item 
difficulties tend to be linear and additive when de- 
rived from a rectangular distribution whose range of 
ability has a lower limit of zero. If it is assumed that 
mental ability is distributed normally and that 5¢ 
covers almost the entire observable range, we may 
avoid difficulties entailed in the selection of a rec- 
tangular population, and, since the normal curve is 
continuous, work with a population which is in- 
finitesimally graded. For each item the proportion 
p of the persons who fail to answer the item can be 
found. Then from the normal tables we can find the 
o value x, i.e., the deviation in standard units for 
each value of ~. The absolute item difficulty for 
each item is given by (5-x) o units.—G. C. Carter. 

434. Quenouille, M. H. Note on the elimination 
of insignificant variates in discriminatory analysis. 
Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1949, 14, 305-308.—The 
author’s purpose is to indicate how it is usually 
possible to use the initial analysis to avoid the com- 
plete recalculation of a new discriminant function. 
—A. Weider. 

435. Villar, M. & Martin Sarralde, A. ( National 
Institute of Psychotechnics, Madrid, Spain.) Aplica- 
ciones de la estadistica a la psicotecnia. (Applica- 
tions of statistics to psychotechnics.) Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 731-747.—The final 
article in a series (see 23: 4518) covers the topic of 
correlation. Some of the more common techniques 
and concepts are discussed and examples are pro- 
vided.—A. J. Smith. 


(See also abstract 821.) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


436. Good, Carter V. (U. Cincinnati, O.) Li- 
brary resources and documentary research. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1948, 18, 373-381.—The literature on 
library resources for 1945-48 included publications 
on the functions, organization, and other phases of 
the library, general treatises or manuals on library 
aids and techniques, and index guides to educational 
periodicals and books. Several important encyclo- 
pedias in fields allied to education appeared during 
this period. Other research aids were guides to dis- 
sertations and specialized research projects, serial 
bibliographies and summaries, and institutional and 
biographical directories or handbooks. There are 
numerous publications in historiography and histori- 
cal writing, especially in education, psychology, and 
the social sciences. 89-item bibliography.—W. W. 
Brickman. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


437. Johansson, T. Colour terminology—inter- 
national reports. Firg. Fernissa, 1948, 12, 129-134. 
—A systematic set of Swedish terms (the English 
equivalents of which are given) relating to the per- 
ception of colour is proposed. They are based on the 
recommendations of the Commission Internationale 
de l’Eclairage, the Physical Society Colour Group, 
the Optical Society of America and the Swedish 
Tekniska Nomenclatur-central and Farg- och Fern- 
issindustrins Forskningslaboratorium.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

438. Jones, Harold We mn; Hoerr, Normand 
L., & Osol, Arthur. [Ed.] Blakiston’s new Gould 
medical dictionary. Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1949. 
xxviii, 1294 p. $8.50.—This is a new reference work 
based on ‘“‘Gould’s medical dictionary.” In prepar- 
ing this ‘‘modern comprehensive dictionary of the 
terms used in all branches of medicine and allied 
sciences, including medical physics and chemistry, 
dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, veterinary medicine, 
biology, and botany,” the editors were assisted by 
80 contributors. Usage was the determining factor 
in the selection and treatment of material. All en- 
tries are included in a single alphabet, pronunciation 
is indicated by a new system designed to provide an 
accurate guide not dependent upon a set of com- 
plicated phonetic symbols, and the 252 illustrations 
have been integrated into the text by a system of 
keyed cross references.—A. J. Sprow. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


439. American Sociological Society. _Member- 
r~ 4 list for 1948. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 
612. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


440. Jakobson, R. Pamatce G. J. Celpanova. 
(In memoriam Georgij Ivanovich Chelpanov.) Psy- 
chol., Brno, 1936, 2, 41-43.—Obituary. 

441. Kolaffkov4é, L. Jan Uher jako psycholog. 
(Jan Uher as a psychologist). Psychol., Brno, 
1946, 9, 69-71.—Obituary. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


442. Aichhorn, August. Psychologische Probleme 
der Erziehungsberatung. (Psychological problems 
of educational counseling.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1949, 8, 105-120.—The educational coun- 
selor should not only have a thorough knowledge of 
psychology but should also be trained in social work. 
Several cases are reported in which educational aid, 
which is more than counseling, was given with various 
methods. Situations arise in which there is an uncon- 
scious feeling of guilt, compulsion to confess, and a 
demand for punishment. The social conscience of 
the counselor should not influence the course of 
counseling. Whoever cannot be objective is unfit as 
counselor. English summary.—K. F. Muensinger. 

443. Burton, Arthur. (Agnews State Hosp., Calif.) 
The status of correctional psychology. J. Psychol., 
1949, 28, 215-222.—Questionnaires were sent to 
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345 correctional institutions around the United 
States; 215 replies were received, and it was found 
that in these 78 clinical psychologists were engaged in 
correctional psychology. 79% of these were em- 
ployed by states, the rest by federal or municipal 
governments. 24 states had none, the rest varied 
widely in proportions of psychologists to offenders. 
As to duties, three fourths do diagnostic or personal- 
ity testing, only a sixth any research. nly one 
fifth had Ph.D. degree.—R. W. Husband. 


444. Ekstein, Rudolf, & Sargent, Helen. (Winter 
V. A. Hosp., Topeka, Kans.) Preliminary report on 
an experimental ject in supervision in clinical 
psychology (A. Psychotherapy). Trans. Kans. 
Acad. Sct., 1949, 52, 232—243.—Interns in clinical 
psychology were assigned suitable cases for psycho- 
therapeutic work. Weekly supervisory conference 
hours with each trainee were based upon process re- 
cordings of his psychotherapeutic interviews. At 
the end of an initial training period of 6 months, the 
trainee selected 2 interviews to show his early prob- 
lems in carrying on psychotherapy, his progress, 
and the present state of his skill. Both supervisor 
and student independently evaluated the material 
and together prepared a final summary. One train- 
ing case is given in detail to illustrate the supervisory 
relationship, the specific values obtained from the 
structure of mutual evaluation, and the change in 
therapeutic technique as reflected in the two sample 
interviews.—W. A. Varvel. 


445. Hoppock, Robert. (New York”™U.) Two 
methods of training counselors for group guidance. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 523-526.—Two methods of 
teaching a graduate course in the principles and tech- 
niques of group guidance were evaluated by 4 groups 
of students, in terms of their preference and learning, 
and by the instructor in terms of the amount and 
quality of work performed. In this experiment the 
demonstration method was found to be definitely 
superior to the question and answer method.—G. S. 
Speer. 


446. Meltzer, Bernhard N. (U. Chicago, Ii.) 
The productivity of social scientists. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1949, 55, 25-29.—In an attempt to isolate 
predictive correlates of the publishing of articles and 
books by social scientists, a questionnaire inquired 
into the relationships between amount and quality 
of publication by social scientists and various educa- 
tional factors. Several of the factors studied are 
found to show potential utility for predicting pro- 
ductivity.—D. L. Glick. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


447. Adolph, E. F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Lethal 
limits of cold immersion in adult rats. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1948, 155, 378-387.—*‘ Median lethal tem- 
peratures were ascertained by immersing mature 
rats for 2 hours in waters of constant temperatures. 
The median lethal temperature of surrounding water 
was 14.8°C, its standard deviation +0.5°. The 
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colonic temperatures were ordinarily 0.1° to 0.3° 
higher than the water temperatures. Rates of cooling 
were not significant factors in survival of rats after 
lethal cooling. . . . / Age above one month, season, 
body size, sex; administrations of glucose or cortin, 
digitalis or oxygen; deprivations of food or of water; 
acclimatization to cold air, all failed to modify the 
lethal temperature.” —R. B. Bromiley. 


448. McCann, S. McDonald, Rothballer, Alan B., 
Yeakel, Eleanor H, & Shenkin, Henry A. (Wistar 
Institute, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Adrena- 
lectomy and blood pressure of rats subjected to 
auditory stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 155, 
128-131.—7 experimental and 4 control rats from a 
previous experiment (see 24: 452) were subjected to 
adrenalectomy. Replacement therapy resulted in a 
return of blood pressure to normal this “‘suggested 
that the adrenal cortex mediated the [chronic ] 
elevation of blood pressure occurring during pro- 
longed auditory stimulation." —R. B. Bromiley. 


449. Mills, Clarence A. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Temperature dominance over human life. Science, 
1949, 110, 267—271.—In addition to evidence of 
physical effects of temperature on man, the author 
cites psychological data to support his thesis that 
“temperature bears an importance to man far be- 
yond the mere matter of his hour-to-hour comfort.” 


“A. J. Sprow. 


450. Noble, R. L. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Can.) Adaptation to experimental motion sickness 
in dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 154, 443-450.— 
“Dogs which have been used for repeated tests on 
motion sickness show a gradual adaptation to motion 
on aswing. This refractoriness varies in extent, but 
is most readily produced in dogs having a low initial 
susceptibility to motion. On the other hand, highly 
susceptible animals may show only little change to 
swinging every five days over a three year period. 
. . « Conditioned vomiting to the swing was not 
observed. One animal of another worker showed 
this reaction.”"—R. B. Bromiley. 


451. Waterman, F.A. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
Relationship between spontaneous activity and 
metabolic rate as influenced by certain sympatho- 
mimetic compounds. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1949, 71, 473-475.—Each of 6 groups of 6 rats each 
with appropriate controls, were given injections of 
1 of the 6 compounds investigated. The experi- 
mental animals were placed in a specially designed 
chamber where oxygen consumption determinations 
were made at 10-minute intervals. Control and 
experimental data here obtained were then plotted 
along with previously obtained data from activity 
studies of the animals under similar drugged condi- 
tions. “After injections of several . . . compounds 
(including benzedrine and desoxyephedrine) oxygen 
consumption and voluntary movements varied in 
direct relationship to each other.”” It is concluded 
that oxygen consumption can be used as a measure 
of voluntary muscular activity ‘only under limited 
conditions.""— L. A. Pennington. 


452. Yeakel, Eleanor H., Shenkin, Henry A., 
Rothballer, Alan B., McCann, S. McDonald. 
(Wistar Institute, U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 
Blood of rats subjected to auditory stimulation. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 155, 118-127.—“‘After a 
year’s exposure to the sound of a blast of compressed 
air, 5 minutes a day for 5 days a week, the average 
systolic pressure of 25 grey Norway rats rose from an 
initial value of 113 mm to 154 mm. . . . A control 
group of 17 animals . . . showed an increase from 
124 to 127 mm. Hg. in the same period... . 
Monthly averages indicate that the rise in systolic 
blood pressure of the experimental rats tended to 
occur in the ninth month after air blasting began.”’ 
—R. B. Bromiley. 


(See also abstracts 826, 841.) 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


453. Bain, James A., & Pollock, George H. (U. 
Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Normal and seizure 
levels of lactate, pyruvate and acid-soluble phos- 
phates in the cerebellum and cerebrum. Proc. Soc. 
exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 71, 495-497.— Following the 
induction of seizures in cats by means of nitrogen 
mustards and other convulsants, the brains of the 
sacrificed animals were “frozen in situ and the cere- 
brum and cerebellum then analyzed separately for 
lactic acid, pyruvic acid, inorganic phosphorus, and 
high energy phosphates. . . . [Results| point to a 
quantitative if not qualitative difference in the 
metabolism of the cerebellum and the cerebrum 
under stress of seizures. . . . In the control group 
the levels in the cerebellum and the cerebrum were 
approximately the same. In convulsed brains, how- 
ever, the lactic acid increases were much smaller and 
phosphocreatine levels were higher in cerebellum 
than in cerebrum despite the fact that seizure activ- 
ity was approximately of equal intensity in both 
parts.""— L. A. Pennington. 

454. Bain, James A., Pollock, George H., & Stein, 
S. N. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Lactate, 
pyruvate, and acid-soluble phosphates in monkey 
brains treated with carbon dioxide and electric 
shock. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1949, 71, 497- 
498.—To extend phylogenetically the study of the 
effects of seizures upon lactate, pyruvate, and acid- 
soluble phosphate levels 4 monkeys are studied ‘‘in 
the normal state, treated with carbon dioxide, electric 
shock, and electric shock plus carbon dioxide.”’ 
Chemical study of the fixed brains of these animals 
shows, in comparison with animals lower in the scale, 
levels of the same magnitude with the “changes 
brought about by seizures and carbon dioxide in- 
halation ... in the expected direction.” It is 
concluded that it is “probably justifiable to extend 
conclusions drawn from data on experimental ani- 
mals to man, as far as brain constitutents here 
assayed are concerned, since it seems unlikely that 
there would be a sharp change between man and 
monkey when monkey does not differ from other 
mammals.”’"— L. A. Pennington. 
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455. Brdar, Peter, & Moyer, Paul. (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland, O.) The relationship of the 
glossopharyngeal and vagus nerves to audiogenic 
seizures. Persona, 1949, 1(2), 15-17.—The ob- 
jective of the experiment, ‘‘to establish the relation- 
ship of the glossopharyngeal, IX, and the vagus, X, 
nerves and the audiogenic seizures in mice’ was 
partially substantiated. The results showed a de- 
finite relationship between the glossopharyngeal 
nerve and the audiogenic seizure. After sectioning of 
that nerve, all mice were rendered unresponsive to 
audiogenic stimuli. ‘‘The relationship of the vagus 
and the audiogenic seizure has not been determined.” 
“The results clearly substantiate the findings of 
others, namely, that sectioning of the Vagi in the 
cervical region produces death by pulmonary con- 
gestion and edema."’—H. P. David. 

456. Chatfield, Paul O., Battista, Arthur F., 
Lyman, Charles P., & Garcia, Juanita P. (Harvard 
U. Med. Sch., Boston, Mass.) Effects of cooling on 
nerve conduction in a hibernator (golden hamster) 
and non-hibernator (albino rat). Amer. J. Physiol. 
1948, 155, 179-185.—Tibial nerves from hamsters 
ceased functioning at an average temperature of 
3.4°C., those from rats at an average of 9°C. The 
action potentials, conduction rates, excitabilities 
and refractory periods of the nerves during cooling 
showed similar differences between the two animals. 
—R. B. Bromiley. 


457. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.), & Bucy, Paul C. Neurology. (4th 
ed.) Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1949. ix, 
1138 p. $12.50.—The elapse of 15 years and the 
additions of a co-author between the Ist and 4th 
editions has resulted in what is almost entirely a new 
work (see 17: 2977). The opening detailed chapter 
on the technique of neurological examination in- 
cludes a section by F. A. Gibbs on electroencephal- 
ography. The chapter on spinal cord and peripheral 
nerve tumors is still primarily the contribution of P. 
Bailey. Treatment of the vegetative nervous system 
includes anatomical, neurophysiological, and clinical 
material. The 3 chapters dealing with brain stem, 
motor system and cerebrum comprise ¢ of the total 
text and give a detailed discussion of the newer con- 
cepts of suppressor areas and extrapyramidal func- 
tion, cortical representation and electrophysiology 
generally. The 117 page detailed chapter on intra- 
cranial tumors is the longest in the book. Other 
chapters deal with the vascular system, diseases, 
developmental defects, trauma and toxic effects. 
The discussion of epilepsy is modern but not eclectic. 
There are shorter concluding chapters on the myo- 
pathies and on headaches. 393 figures; 78 page 
bibliography.—C. E. Henry. 

458. Liberson, W. T. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: electroenc y. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 503-508.—EEG progress during 
the last year has proven significant. However, the 
EEG borderlands of epilepsy are still difficult to 
outline. Decrease in resistance of brain tissue is 
indicated by EEG abnormality. EEG is penetrating 
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hospital wards where it facilitates evaluation of those 
cerebral factors which complicate general somatic 
disease. 148-item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 

459. Olsen, Clarence W., Marinacci, Albert A., 
Ray, John W., & Aymes, Edwin W. (Coll. Med. 
Evangelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) Intravenous pro- 
caine hydrochloride in the treatment of asphyxia due 
to carbon monoxide. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 
1949, 14, 23-31.—5 cases of asphyxia due to carbon 
monoxide are described in detail and EEG findings 
summarized. Intravenous procaine hydrochloride 
therapy seemed to aid the recovery of the 3 patients 
who received it.—D. K. Spelt. 

460. Russell, R. W., Townsend, J. C., Braun, H. 
W., & Patton, R. A. (Western State Psychiatric 
Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Paralysis in rats as a function 
of certain characteristics of electroconvulsive shock 
treatment. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 41-50.—Electro- 
convulsive shock is known to cause occasional 
neural damage. Causal relations were studied in 
100 albino rats, with intensity and duration of cur- 
rent, and number of convulsions as 3 variables. 
Autopsies were performed on a few of the paralyzed 
animals. The most common paralysis was of the 
hind quarters, and was due to compression fractures 
in the mid-thoracic region, complicated by anterior 
dislocation of the vertebrae. The incidence of 
paralysis increases as intensity and duration of the 
electroconvulsive impulses arise, and varies in a 
curvilinear manner during a series of 10 equally 
spaced convulsions—little, if any, damage occurs 
after the sixth. Incidence of paralysis may be re- 
duced by controlling the hyperflexion following 
initial application of shock.—R. W. Husband. 

461. Silver, Maurice L., & Pollock, George H. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Réle of 
carbon dioxide and of the hindbrain in agene-induced 
canine epilepsy. Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 154, 439- 
442.—"“‘Inhalation of 20 percent carbon dioxide and 
80 percent oxygen is synergistic with the toxicity 
induced by the ingestion of flour treated with 
nitrogen trichloride. It accentuates existing electro- 
encephalographic abnormalities and can precipitate 
a seizure in a susceptible animal. These are seen 
first in the leads over the hindbrain and character- 
istically when inhalation starts or shortly after it is 
terminated.’ —R. B. Bromiley. 


(See also abstracts 418, 491.) 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


462. Adrian, E. D. (U. Cambridge, England.) 
El sentido del olfato. (The sense of smell.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 3, 615-632.—This is a 
translation into Spanish of a report originally pre- 
sented in Advancement of Science. (See 22: 3324.)— 
A. J. Smith. 

463. Carter, Launor F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.), & 
Schooler, Kermit. Value, need, and other factors in 
perception. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 200—-207.— 
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“Rich and poor children [N = 48] made judgments 
regarding the size of coins from memory, when the 
coins were present, from aluminum discs and from 
cardboard discs. The rich and poor children’s 
judgments were essentially the same with the ex- 
ception that the poor children overestimated the size 
of coins when judgments were made from memory. 
It was found that the size of small coins is generally 
underestimated and the size of large coins is over- 
estimated. These results and those from other work 
raise doubt as to the general importance of value 
systems as organizing factors in the perception of 
clear, physically present objects. Apparently needs 
and values may play a role when the stimulus object 
is equivocal or not present as in the case of judg- 
ments made from memory.”—R. B. Ammons. 


464. MacLeod, Robert B. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) Perceptual constancy and the problem of 
motivation. Canad. J. Psychol., 1949, 3, 57-66.— 
It is suggested that the self may be considered a 
natural system and also that the concept of system 
may be carried over to the interactions between self 
and object that are called motives. In time it may 
be demonstrated that the laws of perception and 
motivation are the same.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


465. Paillas, J. E., Alliez, J.. & Tamalet, J. (U. 
Marseilles, France.) Hallucinose et hallucinations 
olfactives; considerations neurologiques et psychi- 
atriques. (Olfactory hallucinosis and hallucinations; 
neurological and psychiatric considerations.) Amn. 
méd.-psychol., 1949, 107, 342-354.—Olfactory hal- 
lucinations or hallucinosis in psychiatric states are 
compared with olfactory hallucinations or hallucino- 
sis due to alterations, surgical or neoplastic, of the 
temporal lobe in the matter of (1) affective tonality, 
(2) the concomitant presence of confusional mani- 
festations, of a feeling of strangeness, and (3) the 
belief in the reality of the experience. The 2 types of 
hallucinations or hallucinosis (physiogenic and psy- 
chogenic) have much in common in regards the first 
2 points but differ most in regard to the third, neurol- 
ogical patients being more critical of the hallucina- 
tory experience on the second occasion. Olfactory 
hallucinations of a neurological structure constitute 
elementary phenomena, isolated and of precise 
signification, while olfactory hallucinations of psy- 
chiatric states have aspects and a texture which can 
be quite complex.— F. C. Sumner. 

466. Rosenthal, Sol Roy, & Sonnenschein, Ralph 
R. (U. Illinois, Coll. Med., Chicago.) Histamine as 
the possible chemical mediator for cutaneous pain. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1948, 155, 186-190.—*Painful 
sensations may be produced by the injection of 
histamine, at concentrations as low as 10-", into 
the superficial layers of the cutis. These findings are 
taken to indicate specificity of histamine in produc- 
tion of cutaneous pain and substantiate the postulate 
that a histamine-like substance acts as a physiologic 
mediator of pain. Acetylcholine and adenosine ap- 

rently do not augment the cutaneous pain-produc- 
ing action of histamine. The fact that production of 
itching requires a higher concentration of histamine 
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than that necessary for pain indicates that itching is 
not a ‘subthreshold’ pain. The least perceptible 
manifestations of pain are ‘prickling’, ‘stinging’ or 
‘tingling’."—R. B. Bromiley. 


VISION 


467. Autrum, H. Uber das zeitliche Aufléisungs- 
vermégen des Insektenauges. (The capacity of the 
insect eye to differentiate rapid stimuli.) Nachr. 
Akad. Wiss. Géttingen., 1948, 8-12.—In experiments 
carried out on the eye of an insect, Calliphora erythro- 
cephala, the on-effect of the electroretinogram was a 
negative potential and the off-effect a positive one. 
For stimuli longer than 5 msec. the on-effect was 
proportional to the intensity of the stimulus only, 
for shorter stimuli it was proportional to the total 
amount of stimulating light, i.e., the intensity dura- 
tion. The off-effect was proportional to the total 
amount for stimuli up to 200 msec. duration. When 
intermittent stimuli were used the fusion frequency 
for the on-effect of the electroretinogram was 100 per 
second in conditions where the subjective fusion 
frequency in man would be about 40 per second. At 
high intensities the fusion frequency in insects can 
be as high as 280 per second. This power of differ- 
entiating rapidly changing stimuli, together with the 
differences in size of the ommatidia in different planes 
of the eye, insures that insect vision is efficient during 
flight.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

468. Bender, Morris B., & Gorman, Warren F. 
Vertical nystagmus on direct forward gaze with 
vertical oscillopsia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 
967-972.—2 cases of acquired vertical nystagmus on 
direct forward gaze with oscillopsia are presented; 
both were chronic alcoholics with signs of encephal- 
opathy.—D. Shaad. 

469. Bender, Morris B., & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. 
(New York U.) Disturbances in visual perception 
following cerebral lesions. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 
223-—233.—Cerebral injury cases may contribute to 
knowledge of normal visual perception. Evidence 
has been confusing, some suggesting point-to-point 
relation and some indicating a more generalized 
functional relationship. 68 naval casualties with 
penetration of occiput were studied. The most fre- 
quent alteration in function is an increased fluctua- 
tion of all visual thresholds. There is increased in- 
hibition between hemispheres, in that a stationary 
target may become indistinct or obscured when a 
second target is introduced into the field. If less 
than half the target is projected onto a blind area, 
completion occurs. Occipital injury causes a certain 
lack of stability of visual contours. Speeds of 
moving objects may appear to change when they 
enter a defective area. Often the patient is unaware 
of these disturbances prior to examination. Agnosia 
and color disturbances were not considered in this 
report.—R. W. Husband. 

470. Bliss, A. F. The absorption spectra of visual 

e of the squid and its bleaching products. J. 
iol. Chem., 1948, 176, 563-569.—The retina of the 
squid contains a substance which the author calls 
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visual purple but which is normally photo-stable and 
is only converted to retinene by light when it has 
been sensitized by treatment with denaturants 
such as formalin. The absorption spectrum of the 
melanin-free retinal extract of the squid retina is re- 
markably similar to that of the frog’s visual purple, 
although the maximum is at about 4950 A; after sen- 
sitization and treatment with light, a substance 
similar to indicator yellow is found.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

471. Bottoni, A. Il senso luminoso e i vari metodi 
per la sua misurazione nella clinica. (The light sense 
and methods for its determination.) Ann. Ottal. 
clin. Ocul., 1948, 74, 396-418.—This paper is a his- 
torical and general review of the literature on the 
light sense and the methods for its determination. 
The following are the headings:—(1) The light sense. 
(2) The examination of light sense. (3) Principles 
of adaptometry. (4) Methods of examination; 
photometers and adaptometers and their characteris- 
tics.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

472. Brown, Robert H., Imus, Henry; Niven, 
Jorma I., & Graybiel, Ashton. The relationship be- 
tween a ent displacement and motion in the 
oculogyral illusion. Contact, Pensacola, 1949, 7, 
17-20.—The oculogyral illusion was produced in 12 
subjects by rotating them in a Link Trainer in a dark 
room. After one minute of rotation at 26 rpm the 
rotation was stopped and the subject reported on the 
apparent motion and displacement of a 3 dimensional 
target. Following left rotation of the subject the 
target appeared to drift to the right, being displaced 
by amounts ranging from 15° to 50° for different 
subjects. Following the initial apparent motion and 
displacement there was a return to center, in some 
cases followed by a slight displacement to the left. 
Individuals in whom post-rotational nystagmus 
persisted for the longest time showed the greatest 
duration of apparent movement and displacement 
of the target. Repeated trials did not result in 
reduction of the effect.—W. F. Grether. 

473. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The stability of “improvement” in 
color vision due to training—a report of three cases. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 251-259.—3 men who 
had failed color vision tests and had subsequently 
passed after training were re-tested some years later 
on 4 pseudo-isochromatic tests including one devised 
by the author. Performances indicated inability to 
see the numbers on weil-constructed charts except 
where learned clues enabled them to give correct 
responses.— M. R. Stoll. 

474, Cohen, Jozef. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Color 
vision and factor analysis. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 
224-233.—Multiple factor analysis and modern 
color theory have much in common. “Color theory 
proposes to interpret an infinite number of color 
sensations in terms of a finite number of primary 
colors. Factor analysis proposes to interpret an 
infinite number of test-scores in terms of a finite 
number of factors or primary mental abilities. . . . 
The test space and the corresponding S matrix are 
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generated by testing N individuals with n tests. . 
The color space is generated by no arbitrary selec- 
tion of real colors which are physically available.” 
It is ‘demonstrated that the correlation matrix over 
the color space is variant, and there is, therefore, no 
direct application of conventional factor analysis 
to the data of color mixture.’—R. B. Ammons. 

475. Ebbecke, U. Spontane Erregungschwan- 
kungen des Sehfelds und elekttophysiologische 
Schwankungen. (a-wellen.). (Spontaneous fluctu- 
ations in excitation of the visual field and electro- 
physiological fluctuations. (a-waves.)) Pfliig. Arch. 
ges. Physiol., 1948, 250, 421-430.—Spontaneous 
sensations of light experienced in the dark are 
discussed; a synchronized fluctuation is described 
similar to a flicker sensation and is thought to be re- 
lated to the alpha-rhythm of the electro-encephalo- 
gram.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lii.) 

476. Ellerbrock, Vincent J. . (Ohio State U., 
Columbus, O.) Experimental investigation of vertical 
fusional movements. Part I. Amer. J. Optom., 
1949, 26, 327-337.—Describes apparatus and re- 
ports results of preliminary investigations concerning 
effects of rate of change of stimulus pattern, size of 
stimuli, correlative change in pupil size, and effects 
of induced blurredness of retinal images.—M. R. 
Stoll. 

477. Farnsworth, Dean; Reed, J. D., & Shilling, 
C. W. The effect of certain illuminants on scores 
made on pseudo-isochromatic tests. New London, 
Conn.: Naval Medical Research Laboratory, 1948. 
(Color Vision Rep. No. 4, Project X-261 (Av-149-c).) 
9 p.— Using 2 test lights (yellowish incandescent light 
and standard mixed daylight approximating illumin- 
ant “C’’) an abridged set of A.O. plates was given to 
27 Navy applicants (6 protanous, 21 deutanous) 
under the 2 conditions. A change from standard 
mixed daylight to the yellowish incandescent light 
reduced the error scores for Deutans about half 
(range 33% to 90%), for Protans, 0% to 44%, de- 
pending on the degree of defect. Since the non- 
standard yellowish illumination aided the deutanous 
observers disproportionately, the criteria of rejection 
in terms of error scores are not applicable except with 
the use of standard illumination—M. W. Raben. 


478. Gilbert, M., & Hopkinson, R. G. The il- 
lumination of the Snellen chart. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1949, 33, 305-310.—The authors present data which 
suggests that it is necessary to set some standard of 
illumination of the Snellen Chart especially when it 
is used as a screen test for visual acuity. This in- 
vestigation is not concerned with the optimum level 
of illumination for clinical practice but indicates the 
allowance which should be made for deficiencies in 
illumination.—A. Weider. 

479. Hirsch, Monroe J., & Bing. Lois B. (Ohio 
State U., Columbus.) The effect of testing method on 
values obtained for phoria at forty centimeters. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1948, 25, 407-416.—38 optometry 
students were tested and re-tested by 2 examiners 
using 3 test methods. In 2, images for the 2 eyes 
were dissociated vertically, and horizontally with 
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fixation, on the largest and smallest legible lines of a 
reduced Snellen chart. In the third method, a white 
Maddox rod produced a vertical line image of a light 
at the middle of a scale lettered and numbered at 
one prism diopter intervals. Readings were from 
both ends of the scale. All measurements indicated 
less exophoria than tests which provide less control 
of accommodation. High correlations were found 
for all pairs of variables, with some slight advantage 
indicated for the third test, which indicated the 
lowest mean average exophoria. The repetition in- 
volved in this test is considered a possible factor in 
this result.—M. R. Stoll. 

480. Klein, R., & Nordmann, J. Exaggeration of 
colour contrast in colour defectives. Bull. Soc. 
Ophthal., 1948, 7, 453-455.—32 colour defectives of 
varying types were examined with Nagel’s anomalo- 
scope to try to prove whether the general idea that 
colour contrasts were exaggerated was a myth or not. 
25 cases were colour anomalous, the remainder 
anopes. The experiments suggested that exag- 
gerated colour contrast among the anomalous cases 
was a very real fact and the authors stress the main- 
tenance of a severe standard in colour vision testing. 

(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


481. Knoll, Henry A. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.) Pupillary changes associated with accommoda- 
tion and convergence. Amer. J. Optom., 1949, 26, 
346-357.—Pupil sizes were determined photographi- 
cally while stimuli to accommodation and converg- 
ence were systematically varied using a haploscope. 
Analysis of results shows that pupil constriction oc- 
curred in all 10 subjects with increase in accommoda- 
tion and accommodative convergence. Appreciable 
variation with changes in fusional convergence was 
noted in four. This was greater as the stimulus to 
accommodation was increased. The data suggest 
that pupillary constriction may be more closely 
associated with accommodative convergence than 
with accommodation.—M. R. Stoll. 

482. Landau, J., & Polishuk, Z. Oligospermia 
associated with impaired dark adaptation. Acia 
med. Orient., 1948, 7, 153-156.—In a group of 17 
men with low fertility due to oligospermia, 6 showed 
abnormally high rod thresholds measured with a 
Koch adaptometer (modified Hecht type) after 30 
minutes’ dark-adaptation. None of a control group 
of 10 had a raised threshold. Low blood vitamin A 
values were obtained in 3 cases of oligospermia, 1 of 
which had a normal and 2 a raised rod threshold. 
2 further cases of oligospermia with normal thresh- 
olds had normal blood vitamin A values. It is sug- 
gested that the association of oligospermia with poor 
night vision may either indicate a condition of vita- 
min A deficiency (although there was no evidence of 
dietary deficiency) affecting both the testes and visual 
purple regeneration, or a pituitary dysfunction as in 
the Laurence-Moon-Biedl syndrome. There were, 
however, no visible fundus changes.—(Courtesy of 


Ophthal. Lit.) 
483. Lange, Carl W. Visual development. 


Optom. Whily., 1949, 40, 1117-1119.—The author 
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presents his theory of “sympathetically innervated 
focal poise’ as an explanation of his method of 
treating myopia.—D. Shaad. 

484. Low, Frank N. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Effect of suprathreshold es in 
brightness on form perception. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1948, 155, 409-419.—-“The effect of sudden supra- 
threshold diminution of brightness from +1.2 log 
mL. to —1.6 log mL. on peripheral form perception 
was measured in 11 subjects . . . [it fel a loss in 
frequency of seeing which is significant at the one 
percent level of confidence with both high contrast 
(97%) and low contrast (27%) tests objects.” 
After the eyes have been adapted to a brightness of 
+2.7 log mL. with dilated pupil the low contrast 
tests show a significantly larger loss, the increase is 
not significant for the high contrast test. The 
duration of the loss is increased by preadaption.— 
R. B. Bromiley. 

485. Michael, William B. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
The nature of space and visualization abilities: some 
recent findings based on factor analysis studies. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1949, 11, 275-281.—3 
factor-analysis studies of the author on spatial and 
visualization abilities are summarized and related to 
other studies. Results from 14 tests administered to 
college and high school students support the hypothe- 
sis that spatial relations is the ability to comprehend 
arranged elements in a visual pattern, and that 
visualization is the ability to mentally manipulate 
visual images.—J. Bucklew. 

486. Milstein, G.I. Time-differentiation thresh- 
old in electrical stimulation of the visual analysers. 
J. Physiol., USSR, 1948, 34, 19-26.—Electrical 
stimulation applied to the eyelid causes a sensation 
of light from stimulation of fibres in the optic nerve. 
Two successive stimuli may cause one or two light 
sensations depending on the interval of time be- 
tween them. The longest interval which gives rise 
to one sensation from two stimuli is called the time- 
differentiation threshold. It was found that the 
threshold increases if the two points on which suc- 
cessive stimuli are applied are close together, and 
decreases when the two points are distant from each 
other. An exception to this rule is that, when cor- 
responding points on the two eyes are stimulated the 
threshold is increased. This has a functional back- 
ground, as it is not obtained in people without bino- 
cular vision. The results are discussed in relation 
to the visual analysers in the cortex.—(Courtesy of 
Ophthal. Lit.) 

487. Monnier, M. L’état actuel de nos investiga- 
tions chez "homme. (The present position in human 
electroretinography.) Confin. neurol., 1948, 8, 357- 
359.—A brief summary of the possibilities of, and 
results so far obtained by, electroretinography in the 
human eye. The consensual ERG has now been 
shown to be due to the consensual pupil reflex. The 
fusion frequency has been measured objectively and 
found to have a value comparable to the subjective 
frequency. Stimulation of a central area of 20° is 
more effective in producing a b-potential than an 
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area 60° in the nasal field, a fact of importance if it 
is desired to use the ERG for diagnostic purposes. 
It is claimed that a photopic and a scotopic com- 
ponent can be recognized, the former characterized 
by a short response particularily marked with red 
stimuli and using the light-adapted central retina, 
the latter with blue stimuli and the dark-adapted 
periphery. The wave-length of the stimulus has 
little or no effect on the shape of the ERG.—(Court- 
esy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


488. Monnier, M., & Amsler, M. Examen ob- 
jectif de la function rétinienne par 1’électrorétin- 
ographie dans un cas de rétrécissement concentrique 
du champ visuel. (Objective examination of retinal 
function by electroretinography in a case of con- 
centric contraction of the visual field. Conjfin. 
neurol., 1948, 8, 219-222.—A female patient suffering 
from contraction of both visual fields as well as from 
other subjective symptoms, both ocular and nervous, 
was examined by electroretinography. ERG’s from 
the “blind” periphery showed that the retina was 
functional, both 6- and c-waves being supernormal. 
In spite of this apparent supersensitivity of the 
retina, the patient showed no blink reaction to a 
stimulus light too strong for a normal control sub- 
ject. It is suggested that the nerve impulses were 
blocked somewhere between the retina and the 
occipital cortex, probably at the cortical level.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

489. Morin, G., Gastaut, H., & Corriol, J. 
Etude électroencephalographique des rhythmes in- 
duits par la stimulation lumineuse intermittente 
rhythmée chezl’homme. (Electro-encephalographic 
study of the rhythms induced by intermittent lumi- 
nous stimuli. J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1948, 40, 199- 
222.—The a-rhythm and its modification by repeti- 
tive light stimuli have been examined in great detail. 
An attempt is made to explain the phenomena as 
follows: the a-rhythm results from a harmonic 
oscillatory process developed in cortico-thalamic 
circuits; the rhythm can be forced by a volley of 
repetitive afferent impulses; when the frequency of 
these volleys agrees with the period of the cortico- 
thalamic circuits, or a harmonic of these, resonance 
may occur thus giving an induced rhythm.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

490. Ogle, Kenneth N., Mussey, Frances & 
Prangen, Avery deH. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Fixation disparity and the fusional processes 
in binocular single vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 
32, 1069-1087.—Innervations or mechanical stresses 
which make up muscle imbalances may cause cortical 
images arising from the 2 eyes to be slightly dis- 
placed or slipped with respect to one another; experi- 
mental data indicates that observers fall into 2 
groups: in one, forced convergence or divergence 
increases the cortical image slip, in the other, the 
images remain displaced constantly.—D. Shaad. 

491. Schmerl, Ernest, & Steinberg, Bernhard. 
The role of the ciliary and superior cervical ganglia 
in ocular tension. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 947- 
950.—Animal experiments indicate that stimuli 
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from the diencephalon which reach the eye by way 
of the ciliary ganglion produce vasodilation and 
increase ocular tension whereas stimuli which 
travel by way of the superior cervical ganglion con- 
tract capillaries and tend to lower intraocular ten- 
sion.—D. Shaad. 

492. Simonson, E., Brozek, J., & Keys, A. 
Effect of meals on visual performance and fatigue. 
J. appl. Physiol., 1948, 1, 270-278.—The effect of 
no meal, of a standard meal, or of a high fat or high 
carbohydrate meal of about 1,300 calories (lunch), 
on the visual performance and fatigue in 6 young 
male subjects, who had been full-time experimental 
subjects in a nutritional investigation for the year 
preceding the visual tests, was examined. The sub- 
jects carried out an inspection task on a conveyor 
belt for 2 hours. The work test began 30 minutes 
after lunch and was evaluated over 6-minute periods 
at 5, 60, and 100 minutes from the start. The blink- 
ing rate was simultaneously determined. Visual 
tests were carried out immediately before and after 
the task. These consisted of 4 retinal function tests 
and 5 ophthalmological tests; there was also a sub- 
jective questionnaire. Statistical examination of the 
results showed that no one type of meal was optimal 
for all functions. Thus performance criteria were 
poorest after the high carbohydrate meal but the 
subjective discomfort was least. The standard meal 
(carbohydrate calories 50%, protein calories 12%, 
fat 38%) or the high fat meal (fat calories 83%, 
carbohydrate 14%, and protein 3%) was preferable 
for the majority of the visual functions.—(Courtesy 
of Ophthal. Lit.) 

493. Smith, Homer E. (U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) 
Accommodative defect following atmospheric con- 
cussion. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1949, 32, 959-965.— 
Four cases studied showed deficiency of the ampli- 
tude of accommodation, retinal edema, mild peri- 
pheral choroiditis, cystic degeneration of the peri- 
phery of the retina and constriction of the visual 
fields.—D. Shaad. 

494. Stenstrom, Solve. (U. Upsala, Sweden.) 
Investigation of the variation and the correlation of 
the optical elements of human eyes. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1948, 25, 286-299; 340-350; 388-397; 438- 
449; 496-504.—The right eyes of 1000 subjects be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35 were measured with 
respect to static refraction, maximum and minimum 
corneal radii, depth of anterior chamber, length of 
internal visual axis. Techniques of measurement and 
calculation are described. Distribution curves of 
direct and derived measures are discussed. Data, 
presented in detail, are correlated and analyzed. 
Bibliography.— M. R. Stoll. 

495. Velden, H. A. van der. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands.) Over het aantal lichtquanta dat nodig is 
voor een lichtprikkel bij het menselijk oog. (The 
number of quanta necessary for light perception by 
the human eye.) Physica, 1944, 11(3), 179-189.— 
Description of a method for the determination of the 
number of quanta absorbed in the visual purple, 
necessary for the perception of light by the rods. 
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From the statistics of the observation of light 
flashes, it is possible to fix this number, and it is for 
a value of 2 that Poisson's theoretical curve agrees 
best with the experimental curve. The influence of 
the duration of the flash and the apparent angle of 
the test has been also calculated and is in accordance 
with the number 2. Van der Velden thinks it is very 
probable that the cooperation between the 2 quanta 
takes place in the nervous system, a concept which 
agrees with the physiology of nervous processes.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 

496. Watters, T. A. The ego and the eye. JN. 
C. med. J., 1948, 9, 323-328.—The author relates 
visual psychology and function to phylogenetic de- 
velopment, and to various conscious and subconsci- 
ous conditions.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

497. Wulff, Verner J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The electrical response of frog eyes to prolonged 
illumination. J. cell. comp. Physiol. 1948, 32(1), 
31-43.—When the eyes of frogs are illuminated, 
potential changes are measurable across the intact 
eyeball, cornea to fundus, or across the posterior 
enucleated half of the eyeball, vitreous to fundus 
(fundus becoming more negative). The results indi- 
cate that: (1) the potential across the eyeball of 
intact immobilized animals increases rapidly during 
the Ist min. after onset of illumination; levels off 
after 2 to 4 min., is maintained during the period of 
illumination; and falls, after the illumination ceases, 
to a lower resting level; (2) the magnitude of this 
response increases with increasing intensity of il- 
lumination. The results are interpreted to support 
the hypothesis that the retinal electric response to 
illumination is the effective stimulus for the initiation 
of activity in the nervous elements of the optic path- 
ways.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


(See also abstracts 413, 415, 416, 437, 819, 837.) 


AUDITION 


498. Clark, Brant (San Jose State Coll., Calif.), 
& Graybiel, Ashton. The effect of angular accelera- 
tion on sound localization: the audiogyral illusion. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 235-244.—The purpose of this 
study was to test the influence of rotation upon audi- 
tory localization. The control group estimated posi- 
tions of sounds emanating at 10 degree intervals to a 
maximum of 40 degrees right and left. In the experi- 
mental series the S was rotated 6 times to the right 
at 20 rpm, then stopped abruptly on the mid-point. 
The tone was then presented immediately and at 5 
second intervals for 45 seconds. Errors averaged 17 
degrees immediately following deceleration, and 
diminished to zero after about 20 seconds. Localiza- 
tion was displaced in a direction opposite to the ap- 
parent rotation of the body.—R. W. Husband. 

499. Rosenzweig, Mark R., & Stone, Geraldine. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Wartime research 
in psycho-acoustics. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 642- 
654.—The need for improved voice communication 
during the war inspired research in the application 
of the methods of psychological research to problems 
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of acoustics, speech, and hearing. The problems 
studied by psychologists comprised voice com- 
munication, intelligibility of speech material, dis- 
tortion and interference, selection and training of 
talking and listening personnel, equipment for bet- 
tering military communication, the effects of noise 
on psychomotor efficiency, hearing loss and hearing 
aids, and others of a related nature. 135-item bibli- 
ography.—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 815, 844.) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


500. Bonaparte, Marie. De l’angoisse devant la 
sexualité. (Fear of sexuality.) Rev. franc. Psych- 
anal., 1948, 4, 475-480.—Brief notes on talks with 
Freud in Vienna in 1935 reveal the following: (1) 
fear of sex is phylogenetic, not ontogenetic, (2) for 
the male, coitus is a return to the maternal body by 
means of the surrogate phallus; this desired goal is 
denied the female, giving rise to penis envy, (3) 
female frigidity often stems from fear of body pene- 
tration. Children experience terror on the intro- 
duction of an instrument into any body orifice.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 

501. Reed, John David. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) Factors influencing rotary perform- 
ance. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 65-92.—There are 
various criteria of rotary proficiency; this particular 
investigation studied various phases of maximal 
rate. The crank could be adjusted to several angles, 
and a variable brake simulated resistance which 
might be encountered in actual working conditions. 
The following physical changes in the apparatus were 
studied: radius of crank handle, braking force, 
orientation of crank, height of the crank. Psycho- 
physiological variables included: preferred and non- 
preferred hand, direction of rotation, bodily position 
(sitting vs standing), and fatigue. Some of the 
major results were: direction of rotation does not 
affect rate; linear velocity of hand increases as 
radius increases; greatest disparity between the two 
hands is at shortest radius; there is a positive cor- 
relation between preferred and non-preferred hands; 
no further improvement occurs after 20,000 revolu- 
tions.— R. W. Husband. 

502. Trilling, Lionel. Sex and science: the 
Kinsey Report. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 
109-118.—The Kinsey Report is significant both as 
symptom and as therapy, in the fact that it was felt 
to be needed at all and in the large permissive effect 
it is likely to have. It is more than an accumulation 
of objective data; it is full of assumption and con- 
clusion, makes very positive statements on highly 
debatable matters me editorializes freely. It insists 
upon “drawing sexuality apart from the general 
human context”’ as in its attitude on the question of 
male potency and in its resistance to the idea that 
sexual behavior is involved with the whole of the 
individual's character. It is motivated by the im- 
pulse toward acceptance and liberation, ‘‘the broad 
and generous desire for others not to be harshly 
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judged,”’ but it suggests ‘‘a most ineffectual standard 
of social behavior—that is, social behavior as it 
exists.".—W. A. Varvel. 


503. Young, Paul Thomas. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Emotion as disorganized response—a to Pro- 
fessor Leeper. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 184~-191.— 
“In conclusion, the problem of defining emotion in a 
positive and constructive way is still with us despite 
Professor Leeper’s discussion. (See 22: 2406)... 
To clarify the picture it is suggested that the term 
affective process be used broadly to include moods, 
sentiments, simple feelings of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, interesting activities, and the like, and 
that emotion be employed specifically to designate 
that variety of affective process which is character- 
ized by acute upset. . . . Of great practical import- 
ance in the definition of emotion is the distinction 
between a contemporary event revealed in conscious 
experience and behavior and bodily change, on the 
one hand, and an assumed disorganization within the 


subject, on the other hand. . .. An acute upset, 
however, of itself is not a motive... .”—R. B. 
Ammons. 


(See also abstract 831.) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


504. Birge, William R. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
A new method and an experiment in pure telepathy. 
J. Parapsychol., 1948, 12, 273-288.—A new method 
was devised for checking pure telepathy card-calling 
data which permits the agent’s code to be communi- 
cated to a checking assistant in an objective manner 
without revealing the code to the present or pre- 
cognitive clairvoyant perception of the subject. 
The code is broken on the basis of a contingency 
table including all data contributed by all subjects 
in a given experiment. 3 series of telepathy tests 
were carried out with insignificant total results. 
There was, however, a strongly suggestive tendency 
for the subjects’ calls to hit the target symbols which 
came just after those for which the calls were in- 
tended (precognitive displacement).—B. M. Hum- 
phrey. 

505. Dugautiez, M. De la fonction du “surmoi.”’ 
(On the function of the super-ego.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1948, 4, 583-584.—(1) The roots of the 
super-ego reach into the controlling tendencies or 
counter-drives of the id (ambivalence), (2) its 
function is to assure safety by disguising or suppress- 
ing dangerous drives, (3) its pseudo-moral aspect is 
only a transposition due to the fact that it is formed 
at an age when, for the child, the subjective and the 
real are undifferentiated.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


506. Gibson, Edmond P. (1221 Philadelphia 
Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.) An exploratory 
PK experiment based upon throwing twenty-four 
dice. J. Parapsychol., 1948, 12, 289-295.—2 series 
totaling 4,032 throws of 24 dice were carried out for 
the purpose of testing the occurrence of psychokine- 
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sis (PK). Total scores were not significant. More 
detailed analyses revealed 2 effects: (1) a U-curve of 
success formed by an excess of hits in the beginning 
and ending trials in the column in the first series; 
and (2) a decline in scoring between the first and 
second halves of the data in the first series.—B. M. 
Humphrey. 

507. Humphrey, Betty M. (Duke U., Durham, 
N.C.) The relation of ESP to mode of drawing. 
J. Parapsychol., 1949, 13, 31-47.—A total of 191 
subjects in 6 experiments made drawings in the at- 
tempt to reproduce or identify by extrasensory per- 
ception (ESP) concealed “‘target”’ pictures. On the 
basis of the form qualities of the response drawings, 
an independent judge, without knowledge of the ESP 
scores obtained, classified the subjects into 2 groups, 
“expansives’’ and ‘“‘compressives.”” The group of 
expansive subjects gave a mean ESP score signifi- 
cantly above mean chance expectation (P = .001); 
the compressive subjects obtained a mean ESP score 
significantly below the average chance score (P = 
.0004). The analysis was also applied to data of 239 
subjects obtained in tests in which an “agent”’ in a 
distant room looked at the target pictures. The 
compressive group scored above the chance mean, 
while the expansive group gave a mean ESP score 
below the average chance score. The difference be- 
tween the two groups was significant (P = .003). 
Possible explanations of this reversal are discussed 
along with secondary findings of the research.—B. M. 
Humphrey. 

508. McMahan, Elizabeth A., & Rhine, J. B. 
(Duke U., Durham, N.C.) A second Zagreb-Dur- 
ham ESP experiment. J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 
244-253.—A physician in Zagreb, Jugoslavia, at- 
tempted to identify by extrasensory perception the 
order of cards located over 4,000 miles away in 
Durham, N.C. A total of 354 decks were called by 
the subject over several months of experimentation. 
The results of the series were significantly greater 
than mean chance expectation with a probability of 
.01. The results are interpreted as supporting the 
view that ESP is not limited by space—B. M. 
Humphrey. 

509. Nash, Carroll Blue, & Richards, Alice. 
(Washington Coll., Chestertown, Md.) Comparison 
of two distances in PK tests. J. Parapsychol., 1947, 
11, 269-282.—48 college students were given tests of 
psychokinesis (PK) in which they attempted to con- 
trol mentally the fall of 24 dice at a trial. Scores 
made by subjects when they were 3 feet away from 
the dice were compared with scores made when they 
were 30 feet away. The total of 1,536 trials with 24 
dice gave positive but insignificant results. The 
trials made at 30 feet, however, gave a probability 
of .01. Consistent and significant inclines in per- 
formance curves within sub-divisions of the test 
data were found. The findings support those of pre- 
vious researches in which distances of the order tested 
did not show the effect on PK scoring which would be 
expected if PK were subject to known physical 
forces.—B. M. Humphrey. 
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510. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
The meaning of performance curves in ESP and PK 
test data. J. Parapsychol., 1949, 13, 9-23.—The 
data of experiments in extrasensory perception 
(ESP) and psychokinesis (PK) were subjected to 
detailed analyses in order to determine the distribu- 
tion of successes within the various subdivisions of 
the test records. Consistent trends were discovered 
in both types of data. The present paper deals 
primarily with the psychological meaning of these 
“position effects."" The results of the studies show 
that the success curves in ESP and PK data are 
quite similar and are closely related to the structure 
of the subject’s task. The clearest evidence that 
ESP and PK are closely related to more familiar 
psychological functions is shown in the similarity 
of performance curves in parapsychological data to 
those in experiments on memory and learning. 
Other suggestions gained from the performance 
curve studies are: (1) the ESP or PK process 
“operates best under conditions favoring spontane- 
ity’’; (2) motivational conditions are most import- 
ant in producing success; (3) patterns of success 
vary with the personality make-up of the subject.— 
B. M. Humphrey. 

511. Pratt, J. G. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Trial-by-trial grouping of success and failure in psi 
tests. J. Parapsychol., 1947, 11, 254-268.—The 
purpose of the study was to find out whether the 
abilities of extrasensory perception (ESP) and psy- 
chokinesis (PK) operate in isolated flashes or whether 
there is enough clustering of hits to indicate a con- 
tinuous relation between successes from trial to trial. 
5 ESP card series and 2 PK series which had given 
significantly positive results were re-analyzed. None 
of these showed enough clustering of hits to indicate 
any significant linking of trial-to-trial successes. 
Records of liminal vision tests based on ESP sym- 
bols were similarly analyzed and here the hits were 
found to be grouped in longer sequences than a 
random distribution would have given (CR = 5.32). 
The difference found here between sensory percep- 
tion and the psi process suggests points for further 
research into the psychological nature of ESP and 
PK.—B. M. Humphrey. 


(See also abstracts 803, 806, 817, 831.) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


512. Burke, C. J. (State U. Iowa, Iowa City.) A 
theory relating momentary effective reaction poten- 
tial to response latency. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 
208-223.—"‘A rather comprehensive theory for 
measurements of response latency obtained from an 
individual organism in an instrumental learning 
situation has been developed from relationships 
postulated by Hull. . . . The testable relationships 
which have been derived are as follows: (a) The 
frequency distribution of response latencies when all 
variables known to effect response latency, including 
practice, are controlled so that the latency measure- 
ments are essentially a random variable . . . (b) 
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The median latency as a function of number of rein- 
forcements . . . (c) It is predicted that the vari- 
ability of response latency decreases as the number 
of reinforcements increases, approaching a limit 
asymptotically ...(d) A positive skewness is 
everywhere indicated, but it is predicted that the 
amount of skewness decreases as learning progresses 
. . « It is concluded that these predictions are sup- 
ported qualitatively by data that have already been 
collected.” —R. B. Ammons. 

513. Lewis, Don; Shephard, Alfred H., & Adams, 
Jack A. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Evidences of as- 
sociative interference in psychomotor performance. 
Science, 1949, 110, 271-273.—Utilizing a modified 
Iowa model of the Mashburn apparatus, a study was 
undertaken to investigate interference. Mean 
number of matches and mean number of errors on 
each trial were plotted for original learning, inter- 
polated learning, and relearning. ‘The functioning 
of positive and negative effects at the out-set of 
interpolated learning may be readily inferred from 
the data, and the functioning of associative inter- 
ference during relearning is unmistakably revealed.” 
—A. J. Sprow. 

514. Lunn, Villars, & Trolle, Elli. On the initial 
impairment of consciousness following electric con- 
vulsive therapy; preliminary communication. Acia 
psychiat., Kbh., 1949, 24, 33-59.—During the first 
10 minutes after shock only 10% of patients can 
give their age while 90% can give their names and 
marital state. There is no connection between dosage 
and degree of postcomatose somnolence. 2 hours 
after shock 20% cannot give their age, 100% are 
spatially oriented but only 50% are temporally 
oriented. One hour after shock memory for digits is 
impaired in 85% of the cases but ability to mobilize 
previously memorized material is only slightly re- 
duced. Pictures shown just prior to shock are not 
recognized by 50% of the cases 30 minutes after 
shock and the re-establishment of this recognition 
memory is sudden and total rather than gradual. 
3 methodological requirements for analysis of post- 
shock psychopathology are discussed.—D. Prager. 


515. May, Mark A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) An interpretation of pseudo-conditioning. 
Psychol. Rev., 1949, 56, 177-183.— ‘The phenomenon 
of pseudo-conditioning appears to contradict the 
important principle of temporal contiguity between 
stimulus and response in conditioning, but it is well 
established experimentally. A neutral stimulus that 
will not evoke a response on a pretest, will evoke it 
later provided it has just been evoked a number of 
times by a fairly strong unconditioned stimulus with 
which the test stimulus Aas not been paired. This 
phenomenon has been attributed by various experi- 
menters to such non-associative factors as sensitiza- 
tion, response dominance, generalized motor set and 
expectancy; and by others to associative factors such 
as stimulus generalization and disinhibition. The 
writer has attempted to show how the experimental 
results may be accounted for theoretically by adding 
a factor of ‘reactive facilitation’ to Hull's basic 
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formula for effective reaction potential."—R. B. 
Ammons. 

516. Nix, Carol H., & Ammons, Robert B. 
(Tulane U., New Orleans, La.) The effects of rate 
of pacing, length of pre-rest practice, and duration of 
rest period on mirror drawing performance. Mot. 
Skills Res. Exch., 1949, 1(2), 12-17.—35 male Ss 
practiced the mirror-drawing of a star pattern during 
2 periods separated by a rest. Pre-rest practice and 
rest varied in length. Groups combined on the basis 
of length of pre-rest practice showed a definite 
warm-up effect after rest, and very appreciable 
reminiscence of the Ammons type. Suggestions 
were made for the more extensive study of the vari- 
ables involved.— L. L. Abramson. 


(See also abstracts 822, 825, 839.) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


517. Regnéll, Hans. Symbolization and fictional 
reference ; a study in epistemology. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1949. 223 p. Kr. 9.50.—Part I treats the 
general theory of symbolization and fictional refer- 
ence, with chapter headings as follows: Fundamental 
problems of knowledge connected with the problem 
of symbolization; fundamental problems of the 
theory of symbolization; the image and its symbol- 
function; the sign and its symbol-functions. Part II 
deals with some particular problems of symbolism 
in the fields of mathematics, natural science, meta- 
physics, religion, and logic. A new theory of sym- 
bolic reference is presented and its relation to other 
points of view is discussed. Central for the theory 
is the concept of fictional reference of units of lower 
orders to units of higher orders. The reference is 
called “fictional” because it is known to be unreal 
but is nevertheless accepted. 225-item bibliography. 
—F. Heider. 

518. Thorndike, Edward L. The psychology of 
invention in a very simple case. Psychol. Rev., 1949, 
56, 192-—199.—50 college graduates and 48 students 
wrote meanings for a number of difficult “real” 
words mixed with a dozen novel words constructed 
for the experiment. Invented or “wrong” meanings 
were highly specific, few being given by more than 
one individual. Parts of the word and patterns of 
letters suggested meanings. Most of the “‘wrong”’ 
responses could have been produced by one person 
and have a reasonable causation when studied. 
“Even in the brief and narrow experiment reported 
here we have persons thinking thoughts that no- 
body has ever thought before. We should, however, 
avoid the common mistake of supposing that 
creations, in the brain or elsewhere, cannot be as 
truly determined as the formation of water by the 
union of oxygen and hydrogen.”’—R. B. Ammons. 

519. Whiteley, C. H. On understanding. Mind, 
1949, 58, 339-351.—Understanding a symbolic 
utterance does not consist merely in the arousal of 
images. The image itself is a symbol. At a lower 
level understanding involves an attitude which is 
directed towards the awareness of the symbolized. 
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For instance, a readiness to perceive the symbolized 
is produced which requires actual perception as its 
complement. At higher levels the attitudes aroused 
in understanding are directed towards other symbolic 
experiences or activities.— F. Heider. 


INTELLIGENCE 


520. Hilden, Arnold H. A longitudinal study of 
intellectual development. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 
187-214.—Study of growth of intelligence—and 
constancy as a corollary problem—over sufficient 
lengths of time has rarely been conducted. 100 
children, whose families were chosen as likely to re- 
main in the community indefinitely, are being studied 
from birth on, and 30 have both attained the age of 
16 and have taken several intelligence tests. Since 
1937 Form L of Revised Stanford Binet, and before 
that the 1916 Revision was used. Mean IQ’s were 
119, SD 13. Greatest range in IQ in this repeated 
testing was 64 and the lowest 7 points; mean maxi- 
mum difference was 27. There was a slow and reli- 
able rise, but practice effects seemed negligible to 
account for it, verified in part through Form M and 
the Wechsler-Bellevue. As to how early IQ may be 
estimated, the highest score prior to puberty seemed 
most representative of mid-adolescent trends.— 
R. W. Husband. 

521. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland.) 
The genetics of intelligence. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 
129-145.—The author suggests a simple way in 
which the inherited portion of intelligence is trans- 
mitted. Most theories encounter difficulty with the 
fact of continuity of distribution of intelligence, so 
this hypothesis is based on groups of allelomorphic 
pairs of genes. He says the intelligence distribution 
curve may be adequately duplicated with as few as 
10 pairs of genes acting additively, on a (p + q)™” 
expansion. Of each pair, p is any gene tending to 
raise and q any gene tending to lower intelligence.— 
R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 424, 818.) 


PERSONALITY 


522. Goldhamer, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
Recent developments in personality studies. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 555-565.—‘“‘This paper con- 
cerns itself largely with a review and assessment of 
the field of personality studies. . . . The first sec- 
tion discusses the role of ‘impulses’ or ‘needs’ in 
current personality theory. The second section in- 
dicates the increasingly close relations between 
personality studies and other areas of scientific 
research. The final section discusses one major and 
much neglected problem of methodology: How can 
the social psychologist get some accurate working 
conceptions of human nature and ideas for original 
research if he remains cut off from sources of inti- 
mate revelation?” —H. H. Nowlis. 


523. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Anew dimension of status: I. Development 
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of a personality scale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 
401-409.—A scale consisting of items from the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory which 
discriminated high and low status persons in a group 
of 223 high school seniors as determined by the Sims 
Score Cards is presented. Items fall into 5 general 
groups: literary-esthetic attitudes; social poise, 
security, confidence in self and others; denial of 
fears and anxieties; broad-minded, emancipated and 
frank attitudes toward moral, religious, and sexual 
matters; and positive, dogmatic, and self-righteous 
opinions. Results tend to substantiate the position 
that there are certain personality factors character- 
istically related to sociological categories. ‘The per- 
sonality traits which can be demonstrated to align 
themselves with status are not the only traits which 
will be possessed by an individual classified with ref- 
erence tostatus . . . there will be general group, and 
specific traits in each case. It is the task of empirical 
analysis to establish the particular cluster of per- 
sonality factors related to a given sociologically- 
defined category.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


524. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Anew dimension of status: Il. Relationship 
of the St scale to other variables. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 534-537.—"The relationship of a 
personality scale for status to a number of other 
factors [12 MMPI scales, the Maslow Security- 
Insecurity Inventory, Otis I1.Q., the ACE college 
aptitude test, the lowa mathematics test, the Co- 
operative English test, and 3-year high school grade 
average |] was compared with similar relationships 
for an ‘objective’ index of status. The two sets of 
relationships were highly consonant, tending to sub- 
stantiate the validity of the personality-status scale. 

. Attempting to summarize all of these relation- 
ships one gets a composite picture of the high per- 
sonality-status student such as this: a general at- 
titude of defensiveness and reserve in regard to 
personal affairs and problems, greater conventional- 
ity, fewer somatic complaints, more satisfactory 
over-all adjustment, less tendency towards more 
serious personality disturbances such as are re- 
flected by the Pt and Sc scales, less insecurity, 
greater intelligence, higher scholastic aptitude, 
greater skill in mathematics and English, superior 
academic achievement, and less social introversion.” 
-H. H. Nowlis. 


525. Gutierrez-Noriega, Carlos. La personalidad 
y el caracter en la obra de Cervantes. (Personality 
and character in Cervantes’ work.) San Marcos, 
1947, No. 4, 516-541.—The old Hippocratic ideas 
concerning personality were succeeded by the ones 
expressed in the characters of Cervantes, his in- 
fluence has extended to the modern psychological 
doctrines about personality. Cervantes originated a 
dynamic concept of personality which is exemplified 
in the works: La Galatea and Persiles. The spiritual 
life is represented as constantly changing and 
burdened by great struggles involving the inner self, 
the outer world, and the conflicts between them. 
In the beginning every one is said to possess identical 
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souls, the later diversity being dependent upon the 
body which contained it and the external forces 
acting upon the body. One of the important con- 
tributions of Cervantes was the creation of char- 
acters of complex structure and modern mentality, 
in which there is conflict between reason and fate 
free choice and resignation to destiny. Another con- 
tribution of Cervantes is the fusion in one person of 
tragic and comic elements.—T. Pinto. 

526. Schmeidler, Gertrude R. (CCNY, New 
York.) Personality correlates of ESP as shown by 
Rorschach studies. J. Parapsychol., 1949, 13, 23-31. 
—In 10 independent series of tests of extrasensory 
perception (ESP) subjects, who believed that success 
in the ESP test was at least a possibility (“‘sheep’’) 
gave a mean ESP score significantly higher than mean 
chance expectation (P = .000,000,5). Those who 
denied any possibility of paranormal success under 
the conditions of the experiment (“goats”) gave a 
mean score significantly below mean chance expecta- 
tion (P = .01). The difference between the 2 group 
means would be expected to occur by chance once 
in about 34 million times. In 2 series Rorschachs 
were given to subjects, who were rated as ‘‘well ad- 
justed” or “poorly adjusted’”’ by means of the Mon- 
roe Inspection Technique. The highest mean ESP 
score was obtained by the well-adjusted ‘‘sheep,”’ 
while the well-adjusted “goats” gave the lowest 
mean ESP score. The difference between the two 
groups was significant with a probability of .000,04. 
The difference between the poorly-adjusted sheep 
and goats was negligible. Further study revealed 
that subjects did not do well in the ESP test “‘if 
their Rorschachs showed them to be strongly in- 
hibited or constricted, unable or unwilling to re- 
spond freely to a situation; nor if they pushed them- 
selves too hard intellectually; nor if they often acted 
over-emotionally."—B. M. Humphrey. 

527. Strang, Ruth M. & Pansegrouw, Debora. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Studies 
of individuals. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 382—395.— 
Several significant studies in personality, among 
them Gardner Murphy’s “Personality,” have been 
published during 1945-48, but much more research is 
needed. The research thus far has concentrated on 
new applications of such psychometric tests as the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, personality inventories and 
questionnaires, expressive and projective techniques, 
and other phases of the study of personality. Re- 
sults involving the use of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory, the T.A.T., the Rorschach 
method, and other techniques are summarized. 
There is a trend toward using a combination of pro- 
cedures or a battery of tests. Another trend is the 
application of diagnostic methods to teaching and 
learning situations. The collection, interpretation, 
and treatment of data are becoming more analytical 
and objective. The most important future develop- 
ment is the use of projective techniques, sociodrama, 
and the nondirective interview for research in per- 
sonality. 98-item bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 626, 818, 830.) 
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528. Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Rating scales for musical interests. J. Psychol., 
1949, 28, 245-253.—"‘Five simple self-rating scales 
were constructed, one to tap general interest in 
music, and the others to yield measures of interest 
in what here have been called ‘serious,’ ‘popular,’ 
‘hit parade,’ and ‘waltz’ music respectively. Special 
features of these scales are the prejudged behavioral 
characterizations which have been placed along the 
rating lines as reference points. Interest in ‘serious’ 
music is shown to be negatively related to interest in 
‘popular’ music, perhaps slightly related to two of 
the Strong musician interests, and moderately 
related to interest as measured by the Seashore- 
Hevner Tests for Attitude toward Music... . 
Girls have rated their interests in both ‘serious’ and 
‘popular’ music as stronger than have the boys.””— 
R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstract 749.) 
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529. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Developmental tasks and education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948. iii, 86 p. $1.00. 
—*“A developmental task is a task which arises at or 
about a certain period of life of the individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to his happi- 
ness and to success with later tasks, while failure 
leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval 
by the society, and difficulty with later tasks.” 
Developmental tasks may arise from physical 
maturation, from pressures of cultural processes, or 
from the emerging personality, usually from the 
interaction of these factors. Understanding of these 
tasks is useful in defining educational objectives and 
timing educational efforts. The developmental 
tasks of infancy and early childhood, of middle child- 
hood, of adolescence, early adulthood, of middle age, 
and of later maturity are discussed in terms of their 
nature, their biological, psychological, and cultural 
basis, and their educational implications.—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


530. Becker, Myron G., & Loomis, Charles P. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Measuring rural 
urban and farm and non-farm cleavages in a rural 
consolidated school. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 246-261. 
—High school students in a consolidated school in 
Michigan gave 483 friendship choices in a sociometric 
test. A cleavage analysis, based on a chi-square test, 
was made of the proportion of choices made by and 
given to students in various groups. ‘Friendship 
choices flow from Farm to non-Farm students freely 
and show no or very little cleavage. ... The 
differences in friendship choice related more to vari- 
ations in behavior characteristics, personal qualities, 
values and moral standards displayed in the inter- 
action between students than anything else.” 
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Factors making for decrease in cleavage in the com- 
munity as a whole are described.—H. H. Nowlis. 

531. Beskow, Bernhard. Mental disturbances in 
premature children at school age. Acta paediatr., 
Stockh., 1949, 37, 125-149.—About 16% of 273 pre- 
mature children had I1Q’s below 85 when tested 9 to 
15 years postnatally. Lowest IQ’s were among 
those who had cerebral hemorrhages postnatally. 
50% had nervous symptoms as contrasted with 30% 
of a control group. 50% of those with cerebral 
hemorrhages showed spastic paresis at school. If 
cases with postpartum cerebral hemorrhages, cya- 
nosis, or mentally defective parents are eliminated, 
the premature children develop like normal ones in 
respect to walking, talking, and mental status but 
the prematures do get nervous disorders more fre- 
quently. 17 references.—D. Prager. 

532. Buxbaum, Edith. Your child makes sense: 
a guidebook for parents. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1949. xv, 204 p. $3.25.—Psy- 
choanalytic concepts underlie this practical treat- 
ment of the problems of child development as pre- 
sented by parents and teachers, and the children 
themselves. Part I comprises a section on physical 
development and care (written by Florence L. Swan- 
son), and on mother-child relationships. Part II 
considers the basic needs of the child, and his ways 
of satisfying them. The discussion is organized 
around the different body areas and their character- 
istic activities: mouth functions, muscle control, and 
sex development. Part III discusses the child as a 
member of the family, and his relation to the school 
and cultural groups. Anna Freud has written a 
foreword. There is a list of related readings.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

533. Davis, Herbert V., Sears, Robert R., Miller, 
Herbert C., & Brodbeck, Arthur J. Effects of cup, 
bottle and breast feeding on oral activities of new- 
born infants. Pediatrics, 1948, 3, 549-558.—‘‘Sixty 
babies were divided into three groups of 20 each, one 
group being fed by cup, one by bottle and one by 
breast during the first 10 days of life. The breast fed 
infants developed a stronger sucking reflex than 
either of the other two groups, which did not differ 
from one another. There were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the groups with respect to 
amount of spontaneous oral activity or amount of 
crying. The breast fed group showed slightly higher 
general body activity in the last five days and slightly 
poorer appetite on the first three days."—M. C. 
Templin. 

534. Jersild, Arthur T., & Tasch, Ruth J. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Chil- 
dren’s interests and what they suggest for education. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., 1949. xiii, 173 p. $3.25.—Responses 
to a short questionnaire yielding information con- 
cerning children’s wishes, likes and dislikes at school 
and outside of school, and “happiest experiences” 
are analyzed in this survey of interests in a popula- 
tion of over 2000 pupils in grades 1-12. The sample 
includes Negro and white schools, in urban and sub- 
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urban communities in several widely-separated 
areas of the country. Among the major findings 
having implication for the school program are the 
frequently-expressed concern for people, and the 
high degree of self-reference in children’s preferences. 
Interests appear to be largely learned, and there is 
substantial variation among different groups of 
pupils. Age variations in interest are evident, 
among them being a marked decline in educational 
morale with age. The relative unpopularity of the 
social studies suggests the need for altered methods 
in this area. There is a significant discrepancy be- 
tween potential and realized interests which requires 
cooperative solution by the school and community. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 


535. Jouhy, E. & Shentoub, V. (U. Geneva, 
Switserland.) L’évolution de la mentalité de l’enfant 
pendant la guerre. (The evolution of the mentality 
of the child during the war.) Neuchatel: Delachaux 
& Niestlé, 1949. xiii, 182 p. 6 fr. Swiss.—The 
effect of the suffering and devastation of war upon a 
selected group of children was investigated by means 
of psychological tests and the interpretation of 
dreams, a study of behavior in the face of difficulties, 
of concentration and perseverance, moral judgment, 
physical and mental self-portraits, effect of environ- 
ment, individual completion of a story, conception 
of family relationships, character and play, along 
with other research techniques. Comparison was 
made with children's pre-war reactions. The con- 
clusions reached pointed out the necessity of re- 
education, on the basis of findings indicating pro- 
found changes in the children’s behavior and mental 
state. No longer can they be judged by standards 
and principles of normality already established, nor 
can they be educated as normal children. Herein 
lies the responsibility of the adult for their future 
welfare and training.—G. E. Bird. 


536. Mangus, A. R. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Personality adjustment of rural and urban children. 
Amer. soctol. Rev., 1948, 13, 566-575.—This paper 
presents some results of a study of personality adjust- 
ment of 1229 third and sixth grade school children 
in Miami County, Ohio, as obtained from the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality. “At the time of the 
present survey the average level of personality ad- 
justment was significantly higher among farm chil- 
dren than among those living in city homes in the one 
city included in the study. Between rural farm 
children and those from rural non-farm homes very 
few significant differences were found. Both groups 
differed favorably from the city boys and girls in the 
study. Farm children differed favorably from city 
children in a number of ways. They were more self- 
reliant, they had a greater sense of personal worth, a 
greater sense of belonging, greater freedom from with- 
drawing tendencies and nervous symptoms. Also 
they showed evidence of greater social skills and 
rated superior in school and community relations. 
They failed to show any superiority in their sense of 
personal freedom and in their adjustments in the 
family. Neither did they show superior adjustment 
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in social standards or in freedom from anti-social 
tendencies.” —H. H. Nowlis. 

537. Rambert, Madeleine. L’évolution de I’a- 
mour, de l’enfance a l’Age adulte. (The evolution of 
love from childhood to adulthood.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1948, 3, 457-473.—All conflicts stem 
from faulty development of affectivity. Affective 
evolution is conditioned by instinctual, intellectual, 
and social development and proceeds in stages, at 
any one of which development may be arrested, or 
to any one of which the neurotic may regress. Ir- 
regular feeding in early childhood may lead to life 
long instability and dissatisfaction. Normal de- 
velopment through the oral, anal, Oedipodean and 
latency phases terminates in a period of harmoniza- 
tion when instinctual, intellectual, social and affec- 
tive tendencies co-exist hierarchically.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

538. Scheidlinger, Saul. A comparative study of 
the Boy Scout movement in different national and 
social groups. Amer. soctol. Rev., 1948, 13, 739- 
750.—A brief history of the international Boy Scout 
movement is given, together with contrasting pat- 
terns of scouting in the United States, and in Catholic 
and Jewish groups in Poland. ‘It appears that in 
general the Boy Scout movement will be most suc- 
cessful in countries where there are few gaps between 
the social groups of the community, and where its 
program has been made flexible, ready to be shaped 
to the interests of existing religious, nationality, or 
economic groups which otherwise will capture their 
youth in organizations of their own.’—H. dH. 
Nowlis. 


(See also abstracts 611, 665, 764, 824.) 


Maturity & OLD AGE 


539. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. (Rockford Coll., Iii.) 
Family life and family substitutes in old age. Amer. 
soctol, Rev., 1949, 14, 71-83.—An inventory, Your 
Activities and Attitudes, constructed by the Sub- 
committee on Social Adjustment in Old Age of the 
SSRC, was administered to 498 males and 755 fe- 
males aged 60 and over. The subjects were dis- 
tributed into 4 groups on the basis of where they live: 
own home, rooming or boarding house or hotel, the 
home of someone else, philanthropic or fee home. 
The analysis presents the factors that are associated 
with the change from own home to some other ar- 
rangement, and describes the companionship, activi- 
ties, and attitudes characteristic of each of the four 
living arrangements. ‘‘Each type of living arrange- 
ment has its advantages and disadvantages. . . 
A new type of living arrangement is needed that will 
combine the economic and physical security pro- 
vided by the institution, the personal contacts found 
in the own home or the home of adult children, and 
the activities and sense of usefulness of the person 
who is still living independently.” —H. H. Nowlts. 

540. Chesrow, Eugene J. (Chicago (Jil.) Med. 
Sch.), Wosika, Paul H., & Reinitz, Arthur H. A 
psychometric evaluation of aged white males. 
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Geriatrics, 1949, 4, 169-177.—Results of physical 
examinations and Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach 
testing of 20 aged white males were analyzed. There 
was no correlation between physical conditions and 
W-B or Rorschach findings nor between Rorschach 
results and W-B deterioration scores. A positive 
correlation existed between age and deterioration 
scores. The Rorschach test revealed delayed re- 
sponses, reduced number of responses, stereotyped 
thinking, constriction in intellectual and emotional 
spheres, and impotence. 20 references.—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 

541. Dublin, Louis I. (Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York.) Our aging population. New 
York: N. Y. Chapter of the Chartered Life Under- 
writers, 1949. 11 p.—This reprint of an address 
discusses the aged population and its support, and 
some personal and social considerations among the 
aged.— R. G. Kuhlen. 

542. Giles, Ray. How to retire and enjoy it. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1949. 
x, 268 p. $3.00.—This book was written not to 
provide a finished retirement program but to remind 
the reader of factors that might be overlooked or 
slighted if not called to attention. Major subdivisions 
of the book deal with the general problem of retire- 
ment, financial considerations, purposes and goals in 
later maturity, and specific adjustments at retire- 
ment.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

543. Mark, George. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Health outlook for older people. Geriatrics, 
1949, 4, 146-149.—‘'To understand the process of 
aging and thus have an intelligent approach to the 
care and understanding of the health problems of the 
aged, one must understand some of the physiologic 
changes occurring in the body.’”’ Certain changes 
are briefly discussed.— R. G. Kuhlen. 

544. Stieglitz, Edward J. The orientation of 
geriatrics. Geriatrics, 1949, 4, 127-135.—For proper 
orientation to geriatrics 3 distinctive viewpoints are 
necessary: (1) The study of man as an indivisible 
individual, psyche and soma, is the task of clinical 
geriatric medicine. (2) The study of man’s compo- 
nent parts, cellular structures, biochemical reactions, 
etc., is the concern of the biological sciences. (3) 
Man as a member of society is the concern of that 
area of study which may be called social medicine. 
Gerontology is so broad a field, involving so many 
scientific disciplines and presenting so many diver- 
gent ramifications, that development of some tenta- 
tive skeletal structure is necessary. A topical out- 
line of the field of gerontology is offered under the 
3 major subdivisions of geriatric medicine, the biology 
of senescence, and social gerontology. Psychological 
phases of the problem are included in each of the 3 
divisions.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

545. Tarrell, Peter. (Jewish Community Center, 
Chicago, Ill.) Group work service in an institutional 
setting—a cooperative project. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1949, 25, 553-556.—Tarrell describes the 
operation of a group work service to aged individuals 
in Chicago. This program resulted in the develop- 
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ment of “Golden Age Clubs” serving “‘some 400 
people through six groups located in various areas of 
the city.” In addition to these clubs, such services 
have now been extended to two Homes for the Aged 
in the same community. Some of the problems in 
operating such a program are discussed briefly in the 
article—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 693, 711.) 
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546. Ackoff, Russell L. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) On a science of ethics. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1949, 9, 663-672.—The construction of a model 
for a science of value is sketched. A consideration 
of means-end relations is inadequate as basis for 
such a science. Important are further concepts 
(ideal, progression towards an ideal, intention, hu- 
manity) which are defined in “experimental’’ (ob- 
jective) terms. By means of these concepts the 
Good is defined. It is “that ideal for which mankind 
has most rapidly tended to increase its interest.” 
It is then possible to determine experimentally what 
is the ultimately valuable. Spanish summary.— F. 
Heider. 

547. Hoebel, E. Adamson. Man in the primitive 
world ; an introduction to anthropology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1949. xii, 543 p. $5.00.—After an 
introductory chapter describing the scope of anthro- 
pology there are short sections in this text on ancient 
man, prehistoric culture, and the concept of race. 
The major portion of this introductory survey is de- 
voted to a comparative description of primitive 
societies, in which such aspects as means of sub- 
sistence, social status and role, property, law and 
social control, and religious institutions are discussed. 
A final section of the book considers the nature and 
concept of culture, with a separate chapter devoted 
to the relationship between culture and personality 
development. A glossary of almost 500 terms is 
appended.—E£. A. Rubinstein. 

548. Klapp, Orrin E. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Hero worship in America. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1949, 14, 53-62.—This is an examination of 
American hero worship. There is found in it ‘‘a col- 
lective process for selecting, humoring, and preserv- 
ing certain persons as group symbols. It expresses 
our characteristic values. It reveals not only the 
traits we admire most but also our fields of interest. 
. . » Ina secular era, when faith seems to be declin- 
ing, the belief in heroes continues to thrive. . 
Although hero worship is a democratic process in the 
sense that it selects heroes from all ranks of the social 
structure, it generates excessive veneration.’’"—H. H. 
Nowlts. 


549. Landis, Paul H. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) Man in environment; an introduction to 
sociology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1949. 
xix, 684 p. $4.00.—‘'The [older] society-derived 
concepts deal with the vital human dynamics of 
group interrelations; the [newer ] culture. concepts 
with the patterned framework of moulding uses and 
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material objects." In his treatment the author has 
“striven to treat both major fields of concepts in 
logical sequence and in balanced proportions, and to 
recognize them as... separate, though closely 
interrelated sociological realities . . .” 33 chapters 
are sectioned in the following 7 parts: Man—natural 
and socialized; Environment; Groups—The units of 
society ; Institutions—The major cultural structures; 
Social interaction; Culture continuity and culture 
change; and Social change. Annotated chapter refer- 
ences, film bibliography.—J. C. Franklin. 

550. Leuba, John. Batrachomomyachie. Docu- 
ment pour la défense et illustration du théme oedi- 
pien. (Batrachomomyachy. Document in defense 
and illustration of the Oedipus theme.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1948, 12, 55-79.—The tale of the battle 
between the frogs and the mice is a parable of the 
Oedipus situation portraying in a dream-like se- 
quence of retrospective childhood fantasy the father- 
son struggle under the guise of the conflicts of nature, 
particularly of frogs and mice. The frog, the father 
symbol, is at length killed by the mouse, the son 
symbol.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

551. Lippitt, Ronald. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Training in community relations ; a research explora- 
tion toward new group skills. New York: Harpers, 
1949. xiv, 286 p. $3.50.—Because of lack of train- 
ing, community leaders in intergroup relations do not 
achieve the results hoped for. Discouragement 
leads to less effort, and less effort to less success. 
To break the vicious cycle, 3 groups collaborated in 
a 2-week workshop. Group discussion, role playing 
in sociodrama, and interviewing were the main 
training methods. At first there was some resistance 
on the part of delegates to having to work out their 
own answers instead of getting them from experts 
through lectures. An assessment of actual change of 
performance of the trainees was attempted 6 months 
later. Both outside observers and the delegates 
themselves reported that because of the workshop, 
they were more effective in intergroup work. 46 
references.—G. K. Morlan. 

552. Loomis, Charles P. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) The most frequently chosen sociogram 
or the seduction of rural sociologists by the neighbor- 
hood theory. Sociomeiry, 1948, 11, 230—234.— 
Comments by the author on the correct interpreta- 
tion of a widely-cited sociogram which he published 
in 1941 (see 15: 3515).—H. H. Nowlis. 

553. Lundberg, George A. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Human social problems as a type of dis- 
equilibrium in a biological integration. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 689-699.—The author develops 
“the view that contemporary social problems may be 
regarded as the result of an inadequate degree of 
organic integration in the larger social units which 
today function as independent societies. That is to 
say, present societies are inadequately integrated 
and organized for the environment in which they 
have to live. One of the essentials for a society's 
successful functioning is an adequate technique of 
delayed response, i.e., the capacity to take into con- 
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sideration aspects of the environment relatively 
remote in time and space. . . . Science constitutes 
precisely that technique. . . . Current society is by 
this test in an extremely low state of development, 
and science alone can remedy the deficiency.”— 
H. H. Nowlis. 

554. MacIver, R. M., & Page, Charles H. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Society; an introductory 
analysis. New York: Rinehart, 1949. xvii, 697 p. 
$5.00.—This book is a revision and enlargement of 
Maclver’s introductory text published in 1937 (see 
11: 3346). The aim is to provide insofar as possible 
social analysis as well as social description since ac- 
cording to the authors, “If we are to deal with social 
relationships we must discriminate their specific 
forms, varieties, and patternings.”” The text con- 
tains 29 chapters divided into the following Books and 
their Parts: Initiation—Approach to society, Society 
and environment; The social structure—The sus- 
taining forces of code and custom, The major forms 
of social structure; Social change.—J. C. Franklin. 

555. Merton, Robert K. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The bearing of empirical research upon the 
development of social theory. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 505—515.—A discussion of the ‘‘thesis that 
empirical research goes far beyond the passive role 
of verifying and testing theory. Research plays an 
active role: it performs at least four major functions 
which help shape the development of theory. It 
initiates, it reformulates, it deflects and clarifies 
theory.”—H. H. Nowlis. 

556. Rudy, H. Le rapport entre la psychologie et 
la sociologie. (Rapport between psychology and 
sociology.) Scientia, 1948, 83, 163-169.—The ap- 
propriate method of sociology consists of a critical 
effort for comprehending present reality, in its essence 
and operation, as an observable objective phenom- 
enon. We are aided by the method of special psy- 
chological observation, but this method can and 
ought to be constantly perfected. Sociology is a 
science which envisages knowledge as a comprehen- 
sive and interpretative process.— N. De Palma. 

557. Ruesch, Jurgen; Jacobsen, Annemarie, & 
Loeb, Martin B. (U. California Med. Sch., San 
Francisco.) Acculturation and illness. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1948, 62(5), 1-40.—This study is concerned 
with ‘the dynamics of culture change from ethnic to 
American in relation to illness.’’ In order to assess 
the effects of stress and strain occurring during ac- 
culturation, a rating scale ‘based upon the concept 
of culture distance from the American core culture”’ 
was developed in addition to measures of personality 
structure and social environment. Using the de- 
scribed technique, 75 females “without particular 
selection of occupation, social class, age or psycho- 
pathology” were studied and scored for orientation, 
present status, extent of acculturation, as well as a 
scattering of scores to determine cultural mobility 
and to locate maladjusted individuals. Speed and 
ease of acculturation are facilitated by good motiva- 
tion, age, intelligence, and factors increasing number 
of contacts. The role of psychotherapy in effecting 
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adjustment is discussed. 46 references—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

558. Selltiz, Claire, & Cook, Stuart W. Can re- 
search in social science be both socially useful and 
scientifically meaningful? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 
13, 454—-459.—To be socially useful, research must 
deal with problems that have present social conse- 
quences or are likely to demand solution within the 
near future, its results must be applicable in con- 
crete social situations and it must be carried out in 
such a way as to stimulate application of the results 
in practical social situations. To be scientifically 
meaningful research must involve the systematic 
formulation and verification of hypotheses, it must 
be carried out and described in such a way that it 
can be repeated and the findings checked and it must 
result in a generalization or principle which is not 
limited to the immediate setting of the particular 
investigation. Research which fulfills both of these 
sets of requirements is (1) focussed on the process of 
change; (2) is carried on in collaboration with agen- 
cies that have action programs in the field; and (3) 
is undertaken as part of a coordinated research plan. 
—H. H. Nowlis. 


559. Shentoub, S. A. Remarques cliniques sur la 
“conversion psycho-somatique” et la “conversion 
psycho-sociale.” (Clinical comments on “psycho- 
somatic conversion’ and “psycho-social conver- 
sion.”’") Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1948, 4, 585-588.— 
In psychosomatic ailments it is irrefutable that the 
somatic symptom is real and requires medical aid 
since psychotherapy alone can not cure it. In the 
same way, political and social opinions may have 
institutional and historic sanctions, but, being rooted 
in aggression, they also represent a conversion.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

560. Stoltenberg, Hans Lorenz. LEinzerschaft 
und Gruppschaft. (Individual and group sociology.) 
Kél. Z. Soziol., 1948-1949, 1, 395-398.—There are 2 
different applications for the distinction between an 
individual and a group sociology. Educators are in- 
clined to the former, statesmen to the latter. The 
author, on ground of previous German sociological 
literature, attempts to prove that not 2 different 
interpretations but actually 2 different subjects are 
covered if the distinction between individual and 
group psychology is made.—J. H. Bunsel. 

561. Stuart, Mary, & Hobling, Margaret. (U. 
Birmingham, Eng.) Practical ethics; a sketch of the 
moral structure of society. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1949, 369 p. 18s.—The authors, a 
psychologist and a theologian, treat in the first part 
the psychological nature of man and his natural 
impulses as far as they are relevant to ethics. Man's 
inherited nature is not necessarily evil and even his 
potentially evil traits can be changed into beneficial 
ones. The evil in man’s nature is produced by 
frustrations imposed by society. In the second part 
society itself and its attempts to organize virtue are 
considered. The third part is entitled ‘“The educa- 
tion of children in virtue.” References at the end of 
each chapter.— F. Heider. 
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562. Turney-High, Harry Holbert. (U. South 
Carolina, Columbia.) General anthropology. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1949. xx, 581 p. $4. 00. 
—In this introductory text in anthropology, “ 
although current developments in anthropological 
thought and the author’s own training and experience 
tempted him toward speculative and psychological 
considerations, he constantly tried to focus upon the 
objective and factual.” An introductory section 
describes the general field of anthropology, physical 
anthropology, races, and the rationale and concept 
of culture. Part Two is devoted to archaeology, in 
which pre-historic cultures ard the early civilizations 
are described. In addition, two separate chapters 
are devoted to the origin and spread of culture in 
the Americas. Part Three is concerned with com- 
parative ethnography. In Part Four the author 
discusses classification and anthropological signifi- 
cance of language, material culture, social and 
economic organization, and magico-religious institu- 
tions. The appended index is combined with a 
glossary in which approximately 200 terms are de- 
fined. 20-page bibliography.—EZ. A. Rubinstein. 


(See also abstracts 536, 780, 791.) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


563. Bennett, John W. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus, O.) The study of cultures: a survey of technique 
and methodology in fieldwork. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 672-689.—This is a description and critical 
discussion of the techniques and methodology used 
in the intensive study of groups of relatively small 
size, with some degree of social cohesion and per- 
sistence, and found in a definite geographical locus. 
The techniques are: participant observation, use of 
local language, the interview, personal documents, 
direct observation of behavior, statistics, and psy- 
chological tests. With respect to methodology, the 
following 3 questions are considered: ‘‘(1) What 
problems are to be solved in the study? (2) Should 
the problems be formulated in advance of the study, 
or should they be developed as the study proceeds? 
(3) What kinds of logical principles, theories, and 
general concepts shall be used?’”’ The scientific and 
literary approaches to culture are contrasted on the 
basis of their respective orientation to the question 
of values.—H. H. Nowlts. 


564. Blumer, Herbert. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Pub- 
lic opinion and public opinion polling. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1948, 13, 542-554.—After discussing 6 salient 
features of public opinion, the author presents 
criticisms of public opinion polling. ‘‘These criti- 
cisms have centered around the distortion that stems 
from the use of a sample in the form of an aggregation 
of disparate individuals having equal weight. : 
Clearly, the criticism applies when such a sampling 
procedure is used to study a matter whose composi- 
tion is an organization of interacting parts instead of 
being merely an aggregation of individuals.”’ Dis- 
cussion by T. M. Newcomb and Julian Woodward. 
—H. H. Nowlis. 
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565. Cervinka, Vladimir. A dimensional theory 
of groups. Sociomeiry, 1948, 11, 100-107.—“This 
paper proposes a theory of human groups which 
analyzes the structure of any group whatever into 
two types of measurable elements (persons and 
reference points) and the relations among them.” 
—H. H. Nowlis. 

566. Chein, Isidor. Some aspects of research 
methodology. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 25, 
452-457.—Chein discusses and briefly outlines the 
modus operandi for the conduct of “action research” 
as a means of avoiding the characteristic sterility 
found in many researches that hew to the line of 
placing experimental design in the forefront of con- 
sideration and leaving the question of ‘‘the ultimate 
disposition of the research findings” for later and 
often for no serious consideration. To be socially 
useful, research must (1) deal with problems that 
have present social consequences, or are likely to 
demand solution within the near future.; (2) the 
results must be applicable in concrete social situ- 
ations; (3) be carried out in such a way as to stimu- 
late applications of results in practical social situ- 
ations.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

567. Clinard, Marshall B. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The group approach to social reintegration. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 257—262.—It is proposed 
that sociologists, by virtue of their theoretical train- 
ing and orientation in the direction of social groups, 
general society and its cultural value systems, are 
uniquely fitted to analyse and make suggestions for 
experiments with group integration such as Youth 
Authorities, community reintegration plans, Al- 
coholics Anonymous, and various group psycho- 
therapy projects. ‘Out of such study by sociologists 
could come not only additions to a body of theory 
but more adequate control of social and personal dis- 
organization as well. Such knowledge as we could 
achieve about the group in relation to social dis- 
organization could in turn be applied to social 
organization.” —H. H. Nowlits. 


568. Dodd, Stuart C. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A systematics for sociometry and for all science. 
Sociometry, 1948, 11, 11-30.—The author “presents 
a system of sociometry based on dimensional analy- 
sis. The first part of this paper applied the system to 
sociometry internally by analyzing sociometric data 
into their elementary dimensions. The second part 
applies this dimensional system to sociometry ex- 
ternally by analyzing all scientific data into dimen- 
sions similarly. This analysis shows the place of 
sociometry among the sciences by showing that when 
the general dimensional formula for all science takes 
on certain values, it becomes the special formula de- 
fining sociometry.”—H. H. Nowlis. 

569. Loomis, Charles P., & Beegle, J. Allan. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) A topological 
analysis of social systems. Soctometry, 1948, 11, 
147-—191.—The authors present a conceptual scheme, 
based on such elements as ends, roles, status, author- 
ity, rights, duties, authority, territoriality, and 
norms, in an attempt to integrate sociometry, soci- 
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ology, and cultural anthropology. For illustration, 
three social systems, an Amish family, a Latin 
American ditch association, and a federal govern- 
ment bureau are compared on the basis of ratings, 
using a fundamental scale of familistic Gemeinschaft 
through contractual Gesellschaft to compulsory 
Gesellschaft and various bi-polar subsidiary scales 
such as two-way versus one-way interaction, volun- 
tary versus compulsory, and traditional versus 
rationally efficient. Concluding remarks are made 
about the advantages and disadvantages of com- 
pulsory and voluntary Gesellschaft and familistic 
Gemeinschaft orientations in various segments of 
contemporary society.—H. H. Nowlis. 

570. Loomis, Charles P. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.), & Pepinsky, Harold B. Sociometry, 
1937-1947: theory and methods. Sociometry, 1948, 
11, 262-286.—-In this paper, contributions to soci- 
ometric theory and method have been examined. 
Publications in Soctometry have greatly enriched both 
our knowledge and understanding of social relation- 
ships and have contributed materially to our store 
of techniques for the investigation of interpersonal 
and intergroup phenomena. The authors have re- 
peatedly cautioned against doctrinaire acceptance of 
assumptions both explicit and implicit to sociometric 
theory, on the one hand, and have urged for a more 
rigorous and systematic formulation of assumptions 
and hypotheses, on the other. Again, while accord- 
ing praise to the many pioneers in sociometric meth- 
ods, the authors have repeatedly urged that measure- 
ment techniques be critically evaluated with due 
regard to the nature of the data being analysed.— 
H. H. Nowlis. 

571. Moreno, J. L. The three branches of soci- 
ometry: a postscript. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 121-128. 
—The author comments on the history and con- 
tributions of sociometry and recognizes 3 depart- 
ments of research: ‘‘(a) dynamic or revolutionary 
sociometry—when the new sociometric order re- 
places the presociometric order; this procedure is all- 
embracing, it combines social change, diagnosis and 
measurement; (b) diagnostic sociometry—when the 
new sociometric order may or may not be put into 
operation as being impracticable in a particular 
social setting; it excludes social change for this rea- 
son but it includes measurement as a matter of 
course; and (c) mathematical sociometry—socio- 
gram, sociomatrix, action matrix, and their general- 
ized mathematics.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


572. Picheny, Eli. (National Jewish Welfare 
Board, New York.) Research problems arising 
from surveys and studies. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1949, 25, 472-475.—In order that the social services 
“keep pace with the changing environment and the 
changing conditions” it is necessary that research 
techniques be developed which will allow adequate 
and accurate measurements of these changes. 
Picheny feels therefore, that ‘Research problems in 
the field of Jewish social work evolve about the fol- 
lowing three major areas: (1) Method for obtaining 
objective knowledge about clientele; (2) Method for 
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defining the need for Jewish social services and 
criteria for adequate standards in Jewish social 
work; (3) Method of measuring the effectiveness of 
our services and the extent to which they are meeting 
the specified objectives."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


573. Queen, Stuart A. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Social participation in relation to social dis- 
organization. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 251-257. 
—Preliminary results of the use of a schedule of 
social participation made up of 4 parts—participa- 
tion in organized groups (after Chapin), cultural 
participation, neighborhood participation (after 
Jessie Bernard), and informal social participation— 
on a representative sample of St. Louis are presented. 
“With such a scale we have a new approach to under- 
standing the difference between conforming and 
aberrant members of a group. We may test the 
hypotheses set forth at the beginning of this paper 
concerning social participation of individual mem- 
bers and the survival or success of a group. We may 
use this device to measure the success of a program 
of rehabilitation . . . to compare total populations 
in depression, war, industrial unrest and so-called 
normal times. All in all, it seems that here is a 
device that should prove very useful in studying 
many aspects of social disorganization.”—H. H. 
Nowlts. 


574. Riesman, David. (U. Chicago, Iil.), & 
Glazer, Nathan. The meaning of opinion. Publi. 
Opin. Quart., 1948, 12, 633-648.—The writers have 
attempted to analyze some of the assumptions under- 
lying polling as now practised. These assumptions 
include a qualitative equality among all persons 
selecting the same alternative, relatively few sides to 
every question, and a rational conscience-directed 
citizenry. People in our society have opinions mainly 
because of courtesy to the pollster, because of a 
desire to be liked, and because they present an op- 
portunity for “conversation between the classes.” 
Polls should get at the latent meanings of responses 
through an analysis of the total personality of the 
respondents.—H. F. Rothe. 


575. Stewart, John Q. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Demographic gravitation: evidence and applications. 
Sociometry, 1948, 11, 31-58.—The author adapts 3 
formulas expressing Newton’s law of gravitation, 
particularly those involving energy and potential, 
to the average interrelations of people by substitut- 
ing “‘N, the number of people involved, wherever the 
quantity mass appears in the original equations.” 
Evidence for the validity of these adapted equations 
is found in certain demographic and economic 
statistics. The construction and use of maps of 
equipotentials in the U. S. are described.—H. H. 
Nowits. 


CuLturEs & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


576. Aginsky, Burt W. (CCNY, New York.) 
The interaction of ethnic groups: a case study of 
Indians and whites. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 
288-—293.—Using results of a field study of the Pomo 
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(Calif.) Indians as an example, 3 types of interpopu- 
lational participation are considered: (1) amalgama- 
tion (total participation), which was opposed by 
both whites and Indians, (2) cultural pluralism 
(negative participation), which was accepted ver- 
bally by both, and (3) dominance-submission (restric- 
tive participation), accepted verbally by a majority 
of older white residents. ‘In cases where both 
groups are opposed to the three types of solutions, 
there remains but one realistic program, namely a 
conscious program of ever-increasing functionally 
integrated participation.”—H. H. Nowlis. 

577. Carcamo, Celes Ernesto. Quetzalcoatl; le 
dieu-serpent a plumes de la religion Maya-Aztéque. 
(Quetzalcoatl; The plumed god-serpent in the Maya- 
Aztec religion.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 
101-124.—The plumed serpent, peculiar to the 
Mayan and Aztec civilizations, constitutes a symbol 
of collective general import, the ‘‘unconscious arche- 
type” of Jung. It seems to be fundamentally re- 
lated to the primitive ano-genital preoccupations of 
the child. The plumed serpent, bisexual symbol of 
fertility, appears as a hypertrophy or over-evaluation 
of the life instinct as opposed to the death instinct. 
The idea of death among the Mayan and Aztec 
peoples, as perhaps among many primitives, has an 
incestuous character. It is for this reason, the 
author believes, that among these people, it has un- 
chained the mechanisms of repression and of the 
prohibition against sacrifices, expressed in a magical- 
religious ceremonial of bloody atrocity.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


578. Caudill, William. Psychological character- 
istics of acculturated Wisconsin Ojibwa children. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 409-427.—Thematic 
Apperception tests were given to 88 reservation 
children aged 6 to 16. They showed relatively little 
intraception or warm interpersonal relations but 
considerable attention to detail, reference to self, 
anxiety, press, and deprivation. Lack of oral grati- 
fication in child training seems to lead to explosive 
apprehension in relation to others, Since the same 
traits were found in less acculturated Ojibwa, it is 
concluded that personality factors persist in the 
face of cultural change.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


579. Cohen, Max. La Vénus de Willendorf. 
(The Venus of Willendorf.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1948, 12, 125-138.—A four-inch female figure of the 
paleolithic period was unearthed in Austria in 1908. 
The exaggeratedly large procreative organs in con- 
tradistinction to the unclear facial features and com- 
pletely covered head seems, to the author, to derive 
from the emotions and anguish emanating from the 
mother figure. Only death frees the male from his 
search for the lost paradise of the maternal breast. 
The ambivalence of his mother attitudes is expressed 
in the characteristics ascribed to feminine divinities. 
In the presence of women who, even unconsciously, 
are reminiscent of the mother, sensuality is sup- 
pressed. However, the covered head lends ob- 
scurity; the incest inhibition is thereby removed. 
This device to lend anonymity appears at all times 
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and among all peoples: in art, in poetry, in myth, in 
reality.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


580. Foa, UrielG. Social change among Yemenite 
Jews settled in Jerusalem. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 
75-99.—The author interviewed the heads of 117 
Yemenite Jewish families living in Jerusalem with 
respect to 3 demographic traits (fertility, age of 
husband at marriage, age of wife at marriage) and 
4 social traits (socioeconomic status, friendship to- 
ward other Jews, attitude toward Sabbath, hygienic 
status). Many factors related to the homogeneity 
of this group were identified, including socioeconomic 
status at time (1870-1940) of immigration to Pales- 
tine. Settlers were classified according to year of 
immigration in groups of 5-year intervals and for 
each group the mean value of each of the 7 traits 
computed. Algebraic functions for each of the 
traits through time were determined. Much more 
rapid change was found in the social than in the 
demographic traits. It is suggested that as the status 
of the Yemenite Jews more closely approaches that 
of the Western Jews in Jerusulem, the velocity of 
change will reduce progressively, and the process be 
best represented by an asymmetric logistic curve. 
Factor analysis showed that the 7 traits lie in a three- 
dimensional space, with simple non-unique structure. 
—H. H. Nowlts. 


581. Foreman, Paul B. (Oklahoma A. & M. 
Coll., Stillwater.) Negro lifeways in the rural South: 
a topological approach to social differentiation. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 409-418.—Accepting an 
economy-location based division of U. S. society 
into agricultural and non-agricultural economies in 
the Southern, Border and Northern areas, “the 
topological problem at hand is to determine what 
levels of white and Negro status can and do exist in 
each of these categories, how they are organized in 
social structure, and what specific patterns of rela- 
tionship combine all indigenous status levels in a 
given community structure.” To illustrate this ap- 
proach 5 distinct status types or lifeway patterns of 
the Negro in the rural south are presented: the 
Negro peasant, the Negro rural proletariat, the 
Negro yeoman, the Negro farmer and the Negro 
planter.—H. H. Nowlis. 


582. Frazier, E. Franklin. (Howard U., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Race contacts and the social structure. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 1-11.—The author 
reviews the history of the problem of race contacts in 
social science and emphasizes “the necessity of 
studying this phenomenon within the context of the 
social relationships wherein race contacts occur. 

. If our concern with race contacts over a long 
period has not yielded the results for sociological 
theory which should have been expected from so 
much labor, it is because we have failed to study race 
contacts as a phase of men’s behavior as members of 
groups. With this orientation toward race contacts, 
we can sharpen our research tools and become better 
prepared to study race contacts not only in this 
country but in other parts of the world where the 
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roblem of race contacts is assuming increasing 
importance." —H. H. Nowlis. 


583. Gordon, Maxine W. (Argonne National 
Laboratories, Chicago, Il.) Race patterns and prej- 
udice in Puerto Rico. Amer. soctol. Rev., 1949, 14, 
294-301.—Puerto Ricans are aware of both race 
mixture and race discrimination. The quality and 
frequency of race prejudice are correlated with vari- 
ous social situations: (1) Economic conditions 
foster race crossings, (2) some, but not all, of such 
crossings are condoned, and (3) the class mobility 
of the mulatto may operate independently of these 
two factors, determined by the tendency to define 
light mulattoes as white as they move by achieve- 
ment up the social scale. ‘‘Persons attempting to 
define and deal effectively with race problems of the 
islands (American and Puerto Rican alike) must 
become increasingly aware of the importance of 
cultural differences. Otherwise, we see little reason 
to hope for either cultural stability in Puerto Rico 
or any lessening of the growing race conflict.’’— 
H. H. Nowlis. 

584. Haring, Douglas G. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Is “culture” definable? Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 
26-32.—The author gives reasons for the substitu- 
tion of the term “cultural behavior” for “culture” 
in scientific discourse—H. H. Nowlis. 


585. Henriques, Fernando. (U. Leeds, Eng.) 
West Indian family organization. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1949, 55, 30-37.—West Indian Negro society is 
bounded by poverty and color frustration. The is- 
land of Jamaica is taken as typical of society in the 
Caribbean. The family or domestic group in this 
society can be regarded as a phenomenon sus generis. 
4 types can be distinguished: Christian family, 
faithful concubinage, maternal, or grandmother, 
family, and keeper family. These familial forms 
exhibit a marked degree of stability but they can be 
regarded as indicative of the disequilibrium inherent 
in the society. The contemporary family structure 
of the Negro in the New World is the result of planta- 
tion slavery rather than of West African tradition. 
—D. L. Glick. 

586. Hughes, Everett C. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Queries concerning industry and society growing 
out of study of ethnic relations in industry. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 211-220.—3 facts germane to 
the whole problem of ethnic relations in industrial 
economics—(1) industry is always and everywhere 
a grand mixer of peoples, (2) modern industry by 
virtue of being a mixer, has inevitably been a colossal 
agent of racial, ethnic and religious segregation, and 
(3) industry is almost universally an agent of racial 
and ethnic discrimination—form the basis for a com- 
parison of ethnic relations in mother-countries and 
colonial regions.—H. H. Nowlis. 

587. Johnson, Charles S. (Fisk U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) The socio-economic background of Negro 
health status. J. Negro Educ., 1949, 18, 429-435. 
—The health status of the Negro is not only deter- 
mined by his biology but also by his cultural milieu. 
Thus it is generally accepted that poverty and morbi- 
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dity and mortality are related. The relegation of the 
Negro to an inferior occupational and income status 
has repercussions upon his health status. His hous- 
ing is usually inferior and shows the greatest munici- 
pal neglect. Illiteracy and superstition prevent the 
Negro from making full utilization of the advance- 
ments of medical science. All of these factors com- 
bine to place the Negro mortality rates at the posi- 
tion of white rates 20 years ago.—A. Burton. 


588. Jomassen, Christen T. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus, O.) Cultural variables in the ecology of 
an ethnic group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 32-41. 
—Analysis of the successive movements of the 
Norwegian community in New York (1850-1947) 
from Manhattan through 3 other areas to Bay Ridge 
suggests the importance of socio-cultural factors in 
ecology. In contrast to the hypothesis that “‘living 
organisms tend to follow the line of least resistance in 
obtaining environmental resources and escaping 
environmental dangers, [it is suggested that] a 
better description of man’s distributive behavior 
might be: men tend to distribute themselves within 
an area so as to achieve the greatest efficiency in 
realizing the values they hold most dear.”—H. H. 
Nowlits. 


589. Kephart, William M. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Is the American Negro becoming 
lighter? An analysis of the sociological and biological 
trends. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 437-443.— 
Issue is taken with Ralph Linton’s contention in 
“The Vanishing American Negro” (Amer. Mercury, 
Feb., '47) that in 200 years the American Negro will 
have disappeared as a minority group because the 
overall proportion of Negroes to whites in the total 
population is steadily declining and the Negro popu- 
lation is becoming lighter with each successive gener- 
ation because of the steady infiltration of white blood 
into the Negro group. Census figures and genetics 
are used to refute the above assumptions to the effect 
that “‘all things considered, the claim that the Negro 
problem will have biologically solved itself in 200 
years does not appear to be either sociologically or 
biologically tenable.’ —H. H. Nowlis. 


590. Lee, Lloyd L. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H.) 
A brief analysis of the role and status of the Negro 
in the Hawaiian community. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 419-437.—“‘The Negro is slowly being 
assimilated, not accommodated, in Hawaii because, 
in the main, the basic pattern of gradually develop- 
ing harmonious race relations is an historic process 
which even the tension of war and the racial conflicts 
of mainland elements did not erase. As accepted 
individuals, Negroes today enjoy as much social 
equality with other races as they did in the past, and 
that has been much. ... But, as a new ethnic 
group in the Hawaiian community, the Negro follows 
the traditional pattern of being placed at the bottom 
of the social and economic ladder. Because of this 
and his great sensitivity of his social and economic 
role and status on the mainland the Negro reacts to 
his new environment with preconditioned patterns 
of behavior.”—H. H. Nowlis. 
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591. Lee, Rose Hum. (Roosevelt Coll., Chicago, 
Ill.) Occupational invasion, succession, and ac- 
commodation of the Chinese of Butte, Montana. 
Amer. J. Soctol., 1949, 55, 50-58.—The Chinese in 
Butte, Montana, created an occupational structure 
complementing that of the larger society. They 
sought accommodation when faced with (1) tech- 
nological changes, (2) discriminatory legislation and 
boycott actions of labor unions, (3) a change in the 
number and habits of those requiring their services, 
and (4) competition offered by other Orientals. A 
pattern of adjustment is evidenced by (1) engaging 
in occupations and services where a rise from laborer 
to small entrepreneur can be effected, (2) migrating 
elsewhere, or (3) becoming employees of Chinese 
or American employers.—D. L. Glick. 


592. Levinson, Daniel J. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) An approach to the theory and 
measurement of ethnocentric ideology. J. Psychol., 
1949, 28, 19-39.—Ethnocentrism is not an attitude 
toward a single group but an ideology which is rela- 
tively organized, and a relatively stable system of 
opinions, attitudes, and values, involving ingroups 
and outgroups. 3 scales were devised involving 
Negroes, minorities, and patriotism, and given to 
2,000 persons belonging to 25 different groups (such 
as Rotary, PTA, labor unions). The author’s sum- 
mary about ethnocentric ideology states: ‘Certain 
of its characteristics—particularly its generality, its 
inherent contradictions and destructiveness, and the 
psychological aspects of its content (moral stere- 
otypy, cynicism, and the like) point to deeper-lying 
personality trends which help to organize and 
stabilize one’s social views.” —R. W. Husband. 


593. Longmore, T. Wilson. (U.S. Dept. Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C.) A matrix approach to the 
analysis of rank and status in a community in Peru. 
Sociometry, 1948, 11, 192—206.—‘‘It is the intent of 
this exploratory paper to present a method of classi- 
fying families of a community into sociologically 
significant classes by combining quantitative in- 
formation on family incomes with visiting relation- 
ships of the same families, thus combining economic 
and social factors as the basis of stratification.” 
Informal interviews with 161 families in Panao, a 
Peruvian village, yielded information about family 
income and answers to the question “‘Name up to 
three families whom you visit most frequently.” 
56% of the visiting was between kinfolk and 66% 
within the village. A matrix with 161 X 161 cells 
was constructed, with the families arranged in 
order of income, and with checks indicating the 
actual visiting choices. The families tended to 
select above their own income levels. The matrix 
yielded 3 social classes with income and social status 
perfectly correlated.—H. H. Nowlis. 


594. McLean, Helen V. (Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) The emotional health of 
Negroes. J. Negro Educ., 1949, 18, 283-290.— 
Psychoanalysis of the Negro reveals a deep unconsci- 
ous fear of the white man and associated hostile 
guilt feelings. This produces self-loathing and self- 
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hate. He is conflicted about his own status, but the 
wish to identify with the whites is also unacceptable. 
The Negro does not apparently solve this conflict 
through suicide or psychosis but does react socially 
in the form of delinquency and criminality. In the 
latter, the rate far exceeds the proportion of Negroes 
in the total population. It is not known whether 
Negroes are more or less prone to psychoneurosis 
and psychosomatic conditions than whites, but there 
is an ever increasing number applying for psychiatric 
care. In this connection, it must be pointed out that 
the Negro community has not yet reached the stage 
of mental hygiene awareness that the white commun- 
ity has attained and the Negro still regards psychia- 
try as a part of “white man’s trickery." —A. Burton. 


595. Mtihlmann, Wilhelm E., Pseudologische 
Gleichsetzung mit Fremdgruppen. (Pseudological 
identification of ethnic groups.) Kdél. Z. Soziol., 
1948-1949, 1, 410-420.— Extensive worldwide stud- 
ies have been made through which the author arrives 
at the following generalizations: Instead of the 
ethnocentric attitude toward the stranger there is 
everywhere a noticeable tendency to the diminishing 
of the distance between native and foreign groups. 
There are ethnic groups which identify themselves 
pseudologically with other higher ethnical groups. 
This phenomenon is often an intermediate stage in 
the general process of assimilation. From the view- 
point of social psychology, this process corresponds 
to a change in national loyalty and is characterized 
by an “unbalance of loyalty” (Gesinnungslabilitat). 
Depending upon the existence of outside pressure such 
pseudological identification may lead to a true union 
with the foreign group although the process of 
assimilation will be thereby decelerated —J. H. 
Bunszel. 


596. Northcott, C. H. [Ed.] African labour 
efficiency survey. London: His Majesty's Station- 
ery Office, 1949. 123 p. 2s.—This report is of a 
survey carried out in Nairobi in the first half of 1947. 
In a section dealing with the sociology of the prob- 
lem there are discussions of the meaning of efficiency, 
and the attitudes of Africans toward work. Special 
chapters deal with railway wages, labour turnover 
and housing, and attitudes. A second section sum- 
marizes the medical and nutritional aspects of labour 
efficiency in the colony.— R. B. Ammons. 


597. Patai, Raphael. Musha’a tenure and co- 
operation in Palestine. Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 
436-445.—Despite close proximity the Arab fellahin 
has never adopted the cooperative pattern of land 
holding of the Jewish kibuts, although they have 
adopted other practices. This resistance is attri- 
buted to the cultural precedent of cooperation for a 
single purpose only within Arab villages and speci- 
fically to the Musha’a tenure system where land was 
redistributed by lot equally among village families 
at regular intervals. This system caused deteriora- 
tion of the land and placed the fellahin at a disad- 
vantage in obtaining loans, so that they welcomed 
individual ownership. Thus Arabs regarded tenure 
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in common of the kibutz as undesirable—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

598. Robison, Sophia M. Problems and tech- 
niques in Jewish demography. Jewish soc. Serv. 
Quart., 1949, 25, 458-471.—In general ‘“‘What we 
have now for Jewish communities in the United 
States is an unsatisfactory conglomeration of data 
from various sources referring to different time 
periods and rarely continuously available as a back- 
ground for measuring either incidence or trends. 

. .”" These deficiencies in Jewish population data 
should be corrected by eliminating the uncontrolled 
and inadequate techniques now in existence and by 
substituting (1) central planning for studies in which 
resources will be pooled; (2) valid sampling tech- 
niques; (3) a central place in which the experience 
of all communities can be brought together.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

599. Treudley, Mary Bosworth. (Wellesley Coll., 
Mass.) Formal organization and the Americaniza- 
tion process, with special reference to the Greeks of 
Boston. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 44-53.—The 
Americanization process has been characterized by 
a balance between authoritarian structures to which 
the newly arrived immigrant and his children must 
adjust and autonomous structures which he creates 
and can modify to suit his needs and taste. Due 
largely to this balance between the externally im- 
posed norms and behavioral patterns of coercive 
organizations and those developed by the ethnic 
group through its own voluntary associations, the 
United States has been uniquely successful in bring- 
ing about the changes in personality desired by the 
larger society, at a maximum rate of speed, with an 
economy of effort on the part of the dominant group, 
and at a relatively low cost in suffering to those 
undergoing ‘conversion.’ This statement patently 
does not apply to the Negroes and to other extremely 
disadvantaged minorities, such as the Mexicans, 
Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans. The thesis is ex- 
amined concretely in terms of the Greek-Americans 
settled in the Boston metropolitan area.”—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

600. Tumin, Melvin. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Reciprocity and stability of caste in Guatemala. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 17-25.—This presents 
some of the author’s observations made in the 
Guatemalan pueblo of San Luis Jilotepeque, where 
of the 2 sharply distinctive castes, the superordinate 
(Ladinos) is in a distinct numerical minority and 
the subordinate (Indians) has a far more satisfying 
lifeway. Evidence is presented with respect to the 
following problems: (1) instances of joint participa- 
tion and separate participation in the overall social 
life, (2) the principal distinctions between the two 
classes of participation, (3) amount and kind of 
reciprocity in this participation, and (4) the stability 
of the structure of differential participation. Refer- 
ences are made to other current studies of the same 
community.—H. H. Nowlis. 


(See also abstracts 703, 833.) 
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601. Angell, Robert C. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Moral integration and interpersonal integr- 
ation in American cities. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 
14, 245-251.—In each of 4 cities (Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, Louisville and Columbus) a cross-section of the 
population of approximately 100 persons obtained by 
area sampling were interviewed concerning life of 
the community, its institutions, its leaders, and the 
attitudes of the respondent toward these matters. 
Social integration, moral integration and interper- 
sonal integration indices were obtained and com- 
pared. The conclusion that ‘‘though moral integra- 
tion and interpersonal integration are two different 
dimensions, the degree of agreement on the level of 
moral integration among the people of a city is a 
function of the degree of city-wide interpersonal 
integration” is presented as an inviting hypothesis 
for further research.—H. H. Nowlis. 

602. Axtelle, George E. (New York U.) The 
re-examination of democratic ideals and institutions. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 5—20.—Discusses briefly 
161 publications issued since 1945 and dealing with 
various phases of democracy: the American char- 
acter and tradition, American ideals, analysis and 
criticism of the democratic idea, threats to democ- 
racy, freedom of communication, education and the 
democratic idea, the political theory and practice of 
democracy.—W. W. Brickman. 


603. Bachofen, Johann Jakob. Das Mutter- 
recht. Bands I & II. (The mother-right. Vols. I 
& II.) Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1948. 1176 p. 


Swiss Fr. 65.00.—This is the third edition of a work 
which first appeared in 1861. The author’s researches 
led him to the discovery of the significance of matri- 
archy in the evolution of the family. 3 main epochs 
are postulated to describe the evolution of the family: 
(1) Chthonic hetaerism; (2) Demetrian culture; 
and (3) Apollonian culture. Each epoch is unique 
and determined by the religious orientation peculiar 
to it. The first epoch characterized by generalized 
promiscuity during which the concepts of family and 
father were non-existent, gives way to the second 
period which witnesses the rise of matriarchy. This 
comes about because of the difficulties of establishing 
paternity in primitive, promiscuous cultures. The 
descent of the offspring thus is traced through the 
mother and her family, which now assume central 
position in the social organization. The third stage 
is characterized by the predominance of patriarchy. 
The monogamous family historically pertains to the 
last named period.—H. H. Strupp. 


604. Barnett, James H. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
The Easter festival—a study in cultural change. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 62—70.—Various types 
of material, including newspaper accounts from 1855 
to the present, are utilized in this study of the Easter 
pattern in this country. 3 major cultural forces are 
recognized: ‘‘(1) the traditional Easter pattern 
which includes both religious and folk elements, (2) 
the influence of certain dominant complexes of 
present-day culture, and (3) the occasional import 
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of particular interest groups which seek to utilize 
the Easter celebration for their special ends. .. . 
The commercial complex of our culture tends to 
introduce and encourage such folk traits as the 
Easter parade, feasting, gift giving, travel, and va- 
cations. These activities are centered about women 
and children particularly. . . . The Easter celebra- 
tion can be interpreted as a religious-folk festival 
being continuously reorganized by contemporary 
forces operating on a traditional pattern.”—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

605. Bierstedt, Robert. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The sociology of majorities. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 700—-710.—". . . we have noted the neglect 
of majorities in contemporary sociology and have 
introduced, in a very preliminary fashion, some 
hypotheses which a sociology of majorities might 
subject to further investigation. We have observed 
that the majority-minority distinction is a distinction 
sui generis which requires inclusion in any compre- 
hensive group theory; that majorities play significant 
roles in both organized and unorganized social 
groups, and particularly in the informal aspects of 
the former; that majorities play a similar role in the 
larger society; that majorities constitute a residual 
locus of social power; that they sustain the mores; 
and that they are responsible for whatever cultural 
integration a society exhibits. Majorities doubtless 
have in addition multifarious characteristics and 
functions which we have neglected to mention. But 
these will suffice to show that the subject merits 
sustained sociological analysis.”"—H. H. Nowlis. 


606. Bogue, Donald J. (Miami U., Oxford, O.), 
& Thompson, Warren S. Migration and distance. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 236-244.—Using a 6- 
unit classification of distance of migration and the 
enumeration of migrants taken as a part of the 16th 
census, 3 problems of migration rate differentials 
are considered: (1) Does the ability to attract mi- 
grants decrease with increasing distance? (2) What 
part does distance of migration play in effecting a re- 
distribution of population? (3) Are there sex and 
color rate differentials in the distances which mi- 
grants travel? The evidence indicates that there is a 
close inverse relationship between the distance 
traveled and the rate of migration out of an area. 
“Differentials between urban and rural communities, 
between the sexes, and between white and non-white 
populations are only minor variations in the general 
principle that the attractive ‘pull’ or expulsive 
‘push’ upon the population exposed to migration 
tends to decrease with increasing distance." —H. H. 
Nowlis. 


607. Bonaparte, Marie. Saint Christophe, patron 
des automobilistes. (Saint Christopher, patron 
saint of motorists.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1948, 4, 
481-504.—In both eastern and western religions, 
Christopher appears as a giant pagan; in the oriental 
version he wears the dog’s head of the Egyptian 
Anubis, god of the dead. In the Christianized ver- 
sion, this office explains the carriage of Jesus over 
the torrent, and by translation, the ultimate invoca- 
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tion of the god for protection against death in a 
moving vehicle.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


608. Dean, John P. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
The myths of housing reform. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1949, 14, 281-288.—Non-rational defenses of hous- 
ing reform are divided into 4 kinds: (1) appeals to 
subjective evaluational roots of housing standards, 
(2) myths surrounding complex relationship of 
slums to social disorder, (3) myths surrounding 
Social Effects of Rehousing, and (4) myths sur- 
rounding the dollars-and-cents costs of slum dwell- 
ings to the municipality. Public housing, as a new 
reform institution, has rehoused families with struct- 
ures more comfortable and decent and more healthful 
and safe but without anticipated improvements in 
social welfare. “Public housing operations have 
been hedged in and hampered in the pursuit of social 
welfare objectives by several traditions: (a) the 
heritage of laissez-faire individualism, (b) the cur- 
rent practices of real estate, of local government, 
and of federal government, (c) housing reformers’ 
confusion about the social effects of rehousing.” 
The need is for “housing reformers who argue their 
cases not in terms of myth but in terms of housing’s 
real possibilities for social reform and sociological 
experiment." —H. H. Nowlis. 


609. Ellis, Albert. (N. J. State Hosp., Greystone 
Park.) The value of marriage prediction tests. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 710-718.—The author 
examines the practical value of existing marriage 
prediction scales and finds that “their limitations 
are shown by several facts: (1) The scales often 
consist of items many of which have been selected 
on an armchair basis without benefit of item valida- 
tion. . . . (2) The validity studies have been almost 
invariably done with small, atypical, biased samples. 
(3) The validation procedures have frequently been 
inadequate. . . . (4) There is an important possibil- 
ity that . . . the obtained validity coefficients pro- 
vide little or no evidence of success in marriage 
prediction. (5) The obtained validity coefficients. 

. are certainly high enough to warrant continued 
experimentation . . . but they are far from being 
sufficiently high to have much practical value in 
predicting the marital adjustment of normal indivi- 
duals. In view of these points, the present-day 
widespread use of marriage prediction scales for 
individual marriage counseling practice cannot be 
scientifically encouraged.”—H. H. Nowlis. 


610. Ellsworth, John S., Jr. (Yale U., New 
Haven, Conn.) The relation of population density 
to residential propinquity as a factor in marriage 
selection. Amer. soctol. Rev., 1948, 13, 444-448.— 
Results of analysis of all marriage licenses filed in 
Simsbury, Conn. during 1939 are compared with 
earlier similar analyses for New Haven and for 
Philadelphia. The present study supports the gen- 
eral conclusions of the New Haven and Philadelphia 
studies that “Premarital propinquity of residence is 
an important factor in mate selection. The possibil- 
ity of two persons marrying each other, other things 
equal, varies inversely with the distance between 
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their residences."" And it adds “‘a little evidence to 
the conclusion regarding the influence of ‘social 
distance."” It further introduces the factor of 
population groupings and their relative size; ‘‘other 
things being equal, the possibility of marriage be- 
tween persons living in different population group- 
ings decreases as the distance between them increases 
but tends to increase with the number of persons 
available at given distances.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


611. Faunce, Dale, & Beegle, J. Allan. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Cleavages in a rela- 
tively homogeneous group of rural youth. Soci- 
ometry, 1948, 11, 207-216.—Boys and girls, age 14 
to 26, at 3 training camps of the Michigan Junior 
Farm Bureau were asked to designate 5 preferred 
work and play companions at the beginning and end 
of the week session. At the beginning choices 
tended to go to like-sex, like-age mates from the same 
county. At the end girls preferred boys to girls, and 
all were more willing to select persons from counties 
different from their own. The authors report that 
formation of the work groups on the basis of initial 
sociometric choice resulted in ‘‘a superior solidarity 
over former camps as reflected in such indices as 
greater participation in discussions, larger degree of 
group identification, and more work accomplished.” 
—H.H. Nowlis. 

612. Harper, Robert A. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Marriage. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949. xi, 308 p. $2.75.—Designed as a 
student-centered textbook for college courses in pre- 
paration for marriage, the scope of the book is limited 
to the individual's ‘personal needs and interests in 
marriage and family living.” In 15 chapters divided 
into 4 parts—preliminary considerations about mar- 
riage, premarital adjustment, marital adjustment, and 
family adjustment—the author stresses the difficul- 
ties and maladjustments of marriage and how they 
can be prevented or remedied. Annotated bibliogra- 
phy.—C.R. Adams. 

613. Hartmann, George W. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Democratic behavior 
and the educative process. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 
19, 21-31.—An examination of semiliterary essays 
which are based on empirical rather than experi- 
mental techniques. These writings, issued between 
1945 and 1948, indicate a trend toward “greater 
specification from the characterological standpoint 
of the earmarks of democratic behavior’; greater 
precision regarding the nature of a full or developed 
democracy; an effort to make clear the cultural con- 
ditions necessary for the development of the demo- 
cratic personality; and a few experimental attempts 
to democratize the educative process in the class- 
room. 47 references—W. W. Brickman. 

614. Hollis, Florence. (New York School of 
Social Work, New York.) Women in marital con- 
flict; a casework study. New York: Family Service 
Association, 1949. 236 p. $3.50.—A report of the 
case records and treatment of 100 families, “‘ran- 
domly” selected from 11 large family service agencies. 
All cases involved conflict in marriage and the study 
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primarily was concerned with the treatment com- 
pleted during a one-year period. The 22 caseworkers 
and 11 agencies contributing to the study had no 
knowledge during actual treatment that such a study 
would be made. The average age for husbands was 
34.5, for wives 31.5. The average number of child- 
ren was 4.09 and mean income was $206 per month. 
Causes of conflict seemed rooted in personality factors 
relating to excessive dependence, parental ties, 
masochism, rejection of femininity, and frigidity. 
External factors associated with conflict included 
interfering relatives, cultural differences, and finan- 
cial pressures, none of which seemed essentially a 
basic cause of conflict. Of the 100 cases treated, some 
to considerable improvement was noted in 44 cases. 
Improvement seemed evident in 59% of all cases 
having 3 or more treatment interviews. Includes 
the schedule used in analyzing individual cases, and 
a 228-item bibliography.—C. R. Adams. 

615. Katona, George. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Effect of income es on the rate of saving. 
Rev. Econ. Statist., 1949, 31, 95-103.—The basic 
assumption of Keynesian economics is that there is a 
relation between income and savings such that as 
income increases savings increase at a faster rate 

. consumption does not keep pace with income. 
The assumption is stated as a general psychological 
law and has received verification only in the most 
general terms. It is also vulnerable since it is ex- 
pressed as a general proposition rather than a prob- 
ability statement. The author has therefore tested 
deductions from the assumption with respect to the 
absolute level of income and changes therein. In 
general he finds that the prediction is verified. 
However he raises several questions concerning the 
exact formulation of the assumption especially with 
the implied symmetry between income increases 
and decreases. This leads to the formulation of 
several hypotheses concerning the effect of expected 
income status upon actual savings and consumption. 
—R. A. Litiman. 


616. Kimball, Solon T. (U. Alabama, University.) 
Rural social organization and co-operative labor. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1949, 55, 38-49.—Far-reaching 
changes everywhere apparent in rural life have as 
yet failed to produce any agreement as to funda- 
mental causes. These may be discovered in the 
interdependence of rural technology, sentiment 
systems, relational structures, and social classes. 
This interdependence, as well as the transformation, 
is revealed in the manner in which the agricultural 
activities are organized in relation to technology. 
The nature of such co-operative efforts and their 
significance to changing rural social organization is 
described here.—D. L. Glick. 


617. Lawler, Eugene S. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.), & Lawler, Frances L. Economic and cul- 
tural differentials in American life. Rev. educ. Res., 
1949, 19, 32-41.—Summarizes the literature since 
1945 on inequality in educational facilities, and in- 
equality due to family income, minority status, 
religious membership, and regional variations in 
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natural resources. There are also some studies in 
reduction of inequalities by the raising of the level 
of health and education, as well as by means of inter- 
group education. 54 references.—W. W. Brickman. 


618. Punke, Harold H. (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.). Education and the chang- 
ing pattern of economic life. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 
19, 42-56.—The changing complexion of American 
economic life as shown by recent studies of its rela- 
tion to education is analyzed under the following 
headings: business cycles; money, banking, and 
finance; structure and financing of business organiza- 
tion; prices and price making; monopoly; organized 
labor and employment; national income; decentral- 
ization of industry; and economic planning. The 
findings of these publications point to the replace- 
ment of the competitive individual-enterprise econ- 
omy by monopoly and ogilopoly. The lag between 
the teaching of economic history on the basis of the 
former, rather than the actual, state of economy is 
ascribable to (1) the inertia of the people in adjust- 
ing the social concepts to fit the reality of tech- 
nological development, (2) teachers who lack up-to- 
date economic understanding, and (3) economic 
pressure groups who benefit “by perpetuating the 
fiction of Jlatssez-faire.”” 91-item bibliography.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


619. Sower, Christopher. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) Social stratification in suburban com- 
munities. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 235-243.—‘‘Casual 
observation indicates that individuals living in 
suburbs seem to associate across more occupational 
lines than people do either in cities or in rural areas. 
The hypothesis of this article is that fathers’ occupa- 
tions have little influence in structuring school cliques 
in the suburban communities of Flint, Michigan.”’ 
The results of sociometric tests given to 7th and 11th 
grade children in 2 schools in these communities did 
not lead to the rejection of this hypothesis. The 
author discusses the practical importance of deter- 
mining the social structure of suburban communities. 
—H. H. Nowlis. 


620. Taves, Marvin J. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) A direct vs. an indirect approach in 
measuring marital adjustment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1948, 13, 538-541.—The Kirkpatrick Family Inter- 
ests Scale (indirect approach) and the Terman 
Marital Adjustment Scale (direct approach) were 
given in 2 experiments to a total of 508 married 
persons. ‘This report indicates that the indirect 
approach can overcome score variations resulting 
from individual differences in motivation; that it 
reduces the possibility of conscious test score manip- 
ulation by the examinee; and that it decreases the 
tendency to engender antagonism. As to reliability, 
it can equal the direct approach, and in validity may 
well equal it. It has approached traditionally ac- 
cepted minimum requirements on these criteria. 
It has all the advantages of the direct approach from 
the viewpoint of the ease and economy with which 
it can be administered and interpreted.”—H. H. 
Nowlis. 
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621. Warren, Roland L. (Alfred U., N. Y.) 
Social disorganization and the interrelationship of 
cultural roles. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 83-87.— 
The method of cultural role analysis is applied to the 
problem of social disorganization. 6 definitions 
treat such concepts as cultural role, supplementary 
cultural role, compatible and incompatible cultural 
roles, and cultural role clusters. 7 propositions are 
then advanced stating the functional relation of 
social disorganization to various aspects of cultural 
role. These propositions “‘are neither finally estab- 
lished, nor are they merely random assertions. 
Their validation or invalidation will help the process 
of integration of these two foci of study.”—H. H. 
Nowlis. 

622. Wedemeyer, Barbara. (Tulane U. New 
Orleans, La.) Sexual factors in religious mysticism. 
Persona, 1949, 1(2), 10—12.—An analytically oriented 
explanation for the phenomena of religious mysticism 
is presented. Mysticism is considered to be “one 
means of satisfying certain basic human needs and a 
way of expressing a multitude of sublimated needs 
and desires."” These are believed to be of primarily 
sexual origin. The author cautions, however, that 
although an extremely close connection can be found 
between descriptions of religious ecstasy and sexual 
pleasure, the value of mysticism ‘‘can be extended 
far beyond the mere enjoyment of pleasure.”’ Its 
validity as a religious expression is in no way dis- 
turbed by psychological investigation.—H. P. David. 


(See also abstracts 809, 813, 828, 830, 836, 840, 845.) 
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623. Becker, Howard. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The nature and consequences of black propaganda. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 221-235.—Black propa- 
ganda, “that variety which is presented by the 
propagandizer as coming from a source inside the 
propagandized,” is defined and illustrated. A dis- 
cussion of black radio during the last war is used as 
the basis for consideration of the consequences of 
black propaganda.—H. H. Nowlits. 

624. Boland, John Parsons. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) On the number and sizes of radio- 
stations in relation to the population of their cities. 
Sociometry, 1948, 11, 111-116.—The study was sug- 
gested by Zipf’s finding that the circulation-size of a 
newspaper would tend to vary in direct proportion 
to the population-size of its city of origin. From 
compilations in Whites’ Radio Log, it was determined 
that ‘‘(1) the total K-kilowatt power of the com- 
bined m different AM radio-stations of a city... 
tended to vary in proportion to a positive power of 
the population-size which, on the basis of a sampling 
of the data, was +.6129 (+.5764); (2) the total m 
number of different stations tended to vary in pro- 
portion to the square root of K; (3) when the 961 
different cities that had AM radio stations were 
ranked (x) in the order of the decreasing m number 
of their radio stations (y), on doubly logarithmic 
co-ordinates, a —.5 slope was observed. The same 
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slope was also observed for FM radio-stations when 
similarly ranked. Theoretic reasons for the above 
observations were tendered.’""—H. H. Nowlis. 


625. Conant, James M., & Davis, Allen Y. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A measurement of 
the number and diversity of periodicals in 92 Ameri- 
can cities. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 117-120.—‘‘It has 
already been observed by Zipf that the m-number of 
different business and service establishments in a 
city of P population-size tends to vary in direct pro- 
portion to the size of P; and that the m-number of 
different kinds of these establishments tends to vary 
as the square root of P.”” The same relationships 
are now sought in the case of periodicals, as listed 
for cities of over 100,000 in Ayer’s Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals. The first relationship 
holds, for the number of different periodicals is 
found to be directly proportional to population size, 
with empirical slope of function equal to 1.0457 + 
.3065 and theoretical slope equal to 1.00. The sec- 
ond relationship, with theoretical slope at 0.50 
yields a function with empirical slope at 1.5275 + 
.0849. This three-fold discrepancy is tentatively 
attributed to the Ayer practice of placing a periodical 
simultaneously in several classes according to the 
three main criteria of originating group, special 
interest of subject-matter, and degree of generality 
of subject matter.—H. H. Nowlis. 


626. Gough, Harrison G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) A new dimension of status: III. Discrep- 
ancies between the St scale and “objective” status. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 275-281.—‘‘A set of 
personality items was previously derived each of 
which reliably predicted scores on objective status 
inventories, and which, when considered as a scale, 
correlated approximately .50 with such inventories 
in test samples. Because of the nature of these items, 
in distinction to the content of conventional status 
inventories, it was felt that all deviations between 
personality status and objective status measure- 
ments were not merely errors, but were, on the con- 
trary, to some extent meaningful deviations predic- 
tive of potential changes in status position. A 
number of comparisons and inquiries did tend to sub- 
stantiate this hypothesis. The relationship of ob- 
jective-subjective status discrepancy scores, obtained 
by subtracting personality status from objective 
status T-scores to a number of other variables was 
also investigated.’—H. H. Nowlis. 


627. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn ), Lumsdaine, Arthur A., & Sheffield, Fred D. 
Experiments on mass communication. (Studies in 
social psychology in World War II, Vol. 3.) Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. x, 
345 p. $5.00.—The studies reported deal with the 
effectiveness of films and other mass-communication 
devices. Part I on film evaluation studies contains 
chapters 2-6 entitled (2) The orientation film, ‘The 
Battle of Britain,”’ (3) general implications derived 
from the orientation film experiments, (4) the audi- 
ence’s evaluation of films, (5) experimental compari- 
son of alternative presentations, and (6) effects of 
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films on men of different intellectual ability. Part II 
on studies employing controlled variation contains 
chapters 7-9 on (7) short-time and long-time effects 
of an orientation film, (8) the effects of presenting 
“one side”’ versus “both sides” in changing opinions 
on a controversial subject, and (9) the effect of an 
audience-participation technique in film-strip pres- 
entation. Chapter 10 is a summary and evaluation. 
An appendix on measurement problems deals with 
(A) the baseline for measurement of percentage 
change, (B) “marginal” versus ‘‘internal’’ effects, 
(C) comparison of the before-after and the after- 
only design of experiments, and (D) “regression” 
in the analysis of effects of films.— N. L. Gage. 


628. Hulett, J. E., Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Estimating the net effect of a commercial motion 
picture upon the trend of local public opinion. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1949, 14, 263-275.—“‘By means of a 
modified panel technique, an attempt has been made 
to estimate the net effect of a commercially exhibited 
entertainment-propaganda motion picture upon the 
trend of local public opinion. The trend over a 
period of time (within which the film was exhibited 
at a local theater) was measured by means of a 
questionnaire, and a method was devised for con- 
structing a set of hypothetical opinion data intended 
to show the trend that would have occurred during 
the period if the film had not been shown.” Com- 
parison of the observed and assumed trends indi- 
cates that the film Sister Kenny ‘‘was an unexpectedly 
ineffective propaganda instrument; first, because it 
appealed to only a very small group in the local com- 
munity; second, because its arguments . . . in most 
cases apparently were not intrinsically convincing; 
and third, because most members of the community 
do not attribute accuracy and seriousness of purpose 
to films shown commercially.”"—-H. H. Nowlis. 


629. Mendel, Alfred O. (J/31 E. 15 St., New 
York.) Symbolism in handwriting. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1949, 36, 255-260.—“‘Our letters . . . seem to 


be constructed so as to unite within themselves three 
basic symbols: the vertical downstroke (a penis and 
father symbol), the circumference of a circle (a womb 
and mother symbol), and the horizontal stroke (a 
vagina and feminine symbol).’’—D. Prager. 

630. Niedermann, Max. L’interpenetration des 
langues. (The interpenetration of languages.) 
Scientia, 1948, 83, 439-440; 1949, 84, 19-27.—Be- 
cause of the prodigious development of the means of 
communication, the relationship between peoples of 
the world is progressively acquiring a common stamp. 
The means by which languages influence each other 
are many: literature, journalism, travel, migration, 
colonization, war and conquest with the consequent 
interpenetration of the conqueror’s language with 
that of the vanquished. A systematic study of 
linguistic interpenetration permits a formulation of 
many interesting conclusions in regard to the history 
of languages and civilization — N. De Palma. 

631. Ritter, Anne M. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Some conditions influencing the incidence of res- 
ponse duplication of verbal stimuli. J. Psychol., 
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1949, 28, 93-118.—This experiment studied echoic 
responses in the verbal behavior of normal adults 
(it has frequently been observed in backward). 4 
nonsense syllables were learned in echoic, paired, 
and fixed serial order. 1, 2, 3, or 5 recitations were 
given for each of these conditions. Then a longer 
list of nonsense syllables was presented, with the 4 
critical ones inserted at random places, with in- 
structions to respond with ‘“‘No” toa strange syllable, 
and with whatever syllable of the 4 occurred to the 
subject first when one of the 4 familiar ones was 
presented. Results: (1) Echoic responses can be 
evoked in adult verbal behavior with a frequency 
which significantly exceeds chance expectancy. 
(2) Despite variations in initial pretest training, 
there is a significantly high production of choice re- 
sponses following minimal training. (3) As pretest 
training continues, there are significant and regular 
diminutions in the incidence of echoing. (4) As 
pretest training of echoic responses continues, the 
production of echoic responses is maintained at its 
initial significantly high level—R. W. Husband. 


632. Silva-Fuenzalida, Ismael. Ethnolinguistics 
and the study of culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1949, 51, 
446-456.—Language is an index of culture. Culture 
and language are similar in that both are patterned, 
have dominant concerns and are subject to change. 
Despite important exceptions, the study of language 
helps reveal distinctions and changes within a cul- 
ture, as well as reveal personality differences. The 
use of language in reconstructing the past and in 
sensitively mirroring specific historical influences has 
long been noted.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 499, 823.) 
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633. Flugel, J. C. [Ed.] History, development 
and organisation. IJnt. Congr. Ment. Hlth, 1948, 1, 
154 p. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
$2.50.)—This first volume of proceedings of the 
International Congress on Mental Health held in 
London in 1948 describes the preparations for the 
Congress, outlines its organization, includes a state - 
ment of its accounts and of membership, and dis- 
cusses the problems of program planning. In addi- 
tion to such formal materials there are 7 papers on 
special topics: J. R. Rees, Origins and Aims of the 
Congress; J. C. Flugel, Development of the Pro- 
gramme; E. M. Goldberg, Group Work Before and 
During the Congress; Nina Ridenour, United States 
Participation; L. K. Frank and Margaret Mead, The 
International Preparatory Commission; R. L. Fred- 
enburgh, Press and Publicity; Michael Harvard, 
Organisation.—C. M. Louttit. 

634. Flugel, J. C. [Ed.] Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Mental Hygiene, 16th— 
21st August. Int. Congr. Ment. Hith, 1948, 4, ix, 
330 p. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
$5.00).—This volume contains complete reports of 
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the remarks made at the opening session of the Con- 
ference, the original papers read and those prepared 
as alternates, and the contributions of the discuss- 
ants. The Conference theme was “Mental Health 
and World Citizenship.”” The topics of the 5 plenary 
sessions and the main speakers were: 1. Problems of 
World Citizenship and Good Group Relations.—Carl 
A. L. Binger, Gilbert Gadoffre, and D. Mitrany. 
Il. The Individual and Society.—H. C. Rumke, 
Charlot Strasser, and Margaret Mead. III. Family 
Problems and Psychological Disturbance.—John 
Milne Murray, Franz Alexander, and Torgny 
Segerstedt. IV. Mental Health in Industry and 
Industrial Relations.—William Line, Jean Stoetzel, 
and G. Koekebakker. V. Planning for Mental 
Health; Organisation, Training, Propaganda.—T. 
Ferguson Rodger, George S. Stevenson, and Oswaldo 
Camargo-Abib and A. Querido. The full text of the 
International Preparatory Commission Statement is 
reproduced (pp. 285-321). The topics and speakers 
of 21 meetings of specialist organisations held in 
connection with the Conference are listed.—C. M. 
Louttat. 

635. Ryan, W. Carson. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: mental hygiene in education. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 510-511.—The writer stresses 
the importance of preventive mental hygiene in 
schools if children are to develop into responsible 
and emotionally mature individuals. The emotional 
and social needs of our children can best be met 
through sympathetic teacher-pupil relations and 
adequately rich curricula. Modifications and re- 
visions towards the all important goal of good mental 
health in schools are being effected in many com- 
munities. 6 references.—R. D. Wetts. 

636. Thurstone, L.L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Primary 
abilities. Occupations, 1949, 27, 527-529.—‘The 
mental profile should include an appraisal of the 
principal dimensions of personality or temperament 
as well as education and vocational interests in 
addition to the most important primary mental 
abilities.""—G. S. Speer. 

(See also abstracts 442, 445, 594.) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 

637. Creelman, Marjorie B. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Accuracy of the concept of self as a 
criterion in differential diagnosis. Persona, 1949, 
1(2), 21-25.—The prospectus for a proposed experi- 
ment is presented, based on the hypothesis “‘that the 
concept of self differs among normals, psychoneurot- 
ics, and psychotics, and among the groups con- 
stituting the various groups of the psychotic cate- 
gory; that the self-concept may have varying de- 
grees of relationship with reality in the various 
classifications; that the concept of self can best be 
revealed through the individual's concept of his own 
roles; and that the relationship of the self-concept 
with reality may be measured by a combination of 
subjective and objective rating with actual role 
testing in psychodramatic situations." The pro- 
posed methodology is described.—H. P. David. 
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638. Dollard, John. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Criteria for the life history, with analyses of 
six notable documents. New York: Peter Smith, 
1949. iv, 288 p. $3.25.—A reprint of this title (see 
10: 495) which has long been out of print. 


639. Greene, Edward B. New training device— 
candid recordings. Empimt Secur. Rev., 1948, 15, 
24.—A program of recording interviews for training 
purposes is described. No interviews are recorded 
without the assent of both persons. The recordings 
are played back to the interviewer and his super- 
visor. A sheet used in summarizing the strong and 
weak points of the interview, which has been worked 
out in staff conferences over a period of 3 years, is 
reproduced.—C. P. Froehlich. 


640. Hobbs, Nicholas. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Guidance and some recent de- 
velopments in psychological theory. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1949, 3, 67-72.—The concept of self as it 
applied to guidance work is developed. Guidance is 
defined as “. . . the function of providing an indi- 
vidual with the optimum opportunity to examine his 
self and his potentialities in relation to his world.”-— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


641. Rennie, Thomas A. C. Review of psychi- 
atric progress 1948: psychiatric social work. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 537-538.—Progress in the 
standardization of curricula in psychiatric social 
work is evidenced. In addition the broad functions 
of psychiatric social worker and psychiatrist are 
briefly contrasted. Diverse literature on various 
aspects of the field was also reviewed. 27-item 
bibliography.— R. D. Weits. 

642. Seltzer, Edith. Medical social work and the 
community. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 25, 507- 
512.—Discussing the relationships between hospital 
social work and the community, Seltzer points out 
that “medical social service in hospitals and medical 
care agencies has as its primary purpose the provision 
of social case work service to individuals who have 
social and emotional problems associated with ill- 
ness."” The methods for accomplishing this objective 
and the problems encountered in doing so are out- 
lined.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


643. Sherman, Elizabeth. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ice, New York.) The family agency’s service to 
children. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 25, 483- 
495.—The role of the family agency in relationship 
to the child and the parents is apparently not always 
clear. When the problems are of a psychiatric nature 
referral is made to appropriate agencies or to private 
practitioners. However, when counseling of parents 
and/or child is indicated they are supplied by the 
family agency. 2 cases are cited briefly to indicate 
method of handling case where only the parents are 
counseled or when the child is seen concurrently with 
the parents. A final case is included which covers in 
some detail the handling of a case in which counseling 
was done intermittently with the child and the 
parents until both elements of the family unit were 
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finally prepared to understand each other.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 804, 811, 816, 830, 836.) 


D1aGnosis & EVALUATION 


644. Aron, Betty. (Berkeley (Calif.) Public Opin- 
ion Study.) A manual for analysis of the Thematic 
Apperception Test: a method and technique for per- 
sonality research. Berkeley, Calif.: Willis E. Berg, 
1949. 163 p.—The scheme for the analysis of the 
content of TAT stories, developed within the frame 
of psychoanalytic theory of personality, represents a 
revision of the Murray-Sandford method. The vari- 
ables are defined verbally and assigned letter sym- 
bols. Variables referring directly to the behavior of 
the central character of a story are termed ‘‘needs’’; 
those describing environmental forces acting upon 
the “‘hero’’ are referred to as “‘press.’”’” In the third 
large category are attributes by which the persons 
or objects are endowed (‘‘benefits’”) on which they 
are deprived (‘‘deprivations’’). Finally, the out- 
come of the story is scored with reference to the 
hero of the story and the external factors. The vari- 
ables are assigned a numerical value (1 to 5) accord- 
ing to the rated intensity. The 7 steps in scoring a 
story are indicated in detail and the scoring technique 
is applied to 15 stories. In order to provide evidence 
for the validity of the instrument as a personality 
test 4 groups of subjects were studied (normal boys 
and girls, aged men and women, hypertensive and 
non-hypertensive male college students, and male 
psychiatric patients).—J. Brogek. 

645. Barison, Ferdinando. Studi sul reattivo di 
Rorschach. I. La psicologia dei tratti e il reattivo di 
Rorschach. (Study of the Rorschach test. I. The 
psychology of traits and the Rorschach test.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 126-156.—This 
is an extra-typological application of the Rorschach 
test to the study of personality traits. The psycho- 
gram is actually a system of conventional signs “each 
one indicating a psychological quality of the sub- 
ject.”” When this system is interpreted it is indeed 
translated into traits of character. Besides cases in 
which traits of character are expressed directly or in- 
directly in the psychogram, there are cases when such 
traits have no correspondent whatsoever in the psy- 
chogram. In those cases, when the trait is as- 
certained by other means, the psychogram will help 
in its understanding. This applies especially when 
the psychogram is “‘used to integrate the observation 
of the behavior of the subject in his everyday life.” 
7 Rorschach records and detailed analyses are pre- 
sented in connection with authoritativeness, timid- 
ness and dignifiedness—A. Manoil. 

646. Barison, Ferdinando. Studi sul reattivo di 
Rorschach. II. Attivazione ed inattivazione dell’- 
Erlebnistypus. (Study of the Rorschach test. II. 
Activation and inactivation of the Erlebnistypus.) 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 157-173.— 
In reference to the use of Rorschach for the study of 
the character and personality of the normal indi- 
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vidual, the lack of correlation between Erlebnistypus 
and other factors of the psychogram, as well as dis- 
crepancies with the usual behavior of the subject, 
should be re-analyzed. ‘“‘The Erlebnistypus ex- 
presses temperamental elements that are at the dis- 
posal of the individual, but it does not indicate 
whether the subject is using them or not.” The 2 
factors of the Erlebnistypus have a depressive or 
excitant action upon the functions expressed by 
other factors; this action in its turn can be activated 
or inhibited. ‘“Inactivations or hyperactivations 
can be . . . judged [as] semeiotic elements for the 
diagnosis of definite components of the personality." 
The study of the dynamic elements of the Erlebnis- 
typus facilitates a better knowledge of the personality 
in helping to “differentiate types of behavior that 
appear similar and others that could not be observed 
otherwise. 5 cases are analyzed in detail.—A. 
Manoil. 

647. Cronbach, Lee J. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Essentials of psychological testing. New York: 
Harper, 1949. xiii 475 p. $4.50.—Designed to 
acquaint the student with the basic principles of 
testing through the critical study of the most widely 
used and cited tests, this text is divided into 3 parts: 
basic concepts, tests of ability, and testing of typical 
performance. ‘“‘Emphasis has been placed on (1) 
tests having wide application, (2) tests which clearly 
illustrate significant principles either in the breach or 
the observance, and (3) tests which are prototypes of 
important techniques.”’ Each chapter contains ques- 
tions on each section, suggested readings, and refer- 
ences. Appendices list reviews of studies of testing 
and test publishers and distributors.—A. J. Sprow. 


648. Estes, Stanley G. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: psychometrics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1949, 105, 508-509.—The writer presents a review of 
recent literature on the diagnostic implications of 
various clinical techniques. Pertinent reports, 
psychometric tools, and literature are treated. 18 
references.—R. D. Weitz. 

649. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. L’homme “nor- 
mal” vu a travers le test de Rorschach. (‘‘Normal”’ 
man viewed through the Rorschach test.) Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1949, 10, 119-125.—The 
Rorschach test was applied to 100 men between 25 
and 45, all of them normally adapted to their pro- 
fessional life. More than 75 of the subjects have 
given at least 55% F responses. Strong aspiration 
toward extratensivity is also observed. The color 
shock proper was observed in 61 cases; 44 subjects 
showed shock to void, that is “‘stupor . . . interpre- 
tations with infantile content or tendency to refuse 
to answer to VII.’’ Of all the 100 subjects only 4 
have shown no shock. The normal zone in terms of 
professional adaptation is very large. Certain neuro- 
ticisms, great sensitivity, tendency to disphoric 
reaction or fixations to infantile images are not ob- 
stacles to professional adaptation.—A. Manoil. 

650. Symonds, Percival M. Adolescent fantasy: 
an investigation of the picture-story method of per- 
sonality study. New York: Columbia University 
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Press, 1949. xii, 397 p. $6.00.—The study had a 
two-fold purpose: (1) to provide information on the 
nature of adolescent fantasy and (2) to explore the 
possibilities of the “picture-story’’ (Thematic Ap- 
perception) technique as a method for the study of 
personality. 42 rather gloomy pictures drawn by 
Lynd Ward were presented to 20 boys and 20 girls of 
high school age. Presence of a “warming up” effect 
was noted. The 1680 stories were analyzed for their 
thematic content and the frequency of 21 psychologi- 
cal, 18 environmental, and 2 stylistic themes was 
tabulated. Boys had a higher average theme fre- 
quency. The stories were compared with informa- 
tion obtained through interviews and questionnaires. 
Correlations of the themes with the psychologists’ 
ratings for adjustment and teacher ratings of be- 
havior were negligible and insignificant. The author 
insists that interpretation of the responses must be 
based on the knowledge of the life history material, 
as fantasy may either reveal motivational tendencies 
underlying overt behavior or provide a release for 
forces which are denied expression in actual life.— 
J. Brotek. 


651. Ulett, George A. (Washington U. Med. Sch., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Rorschach’s test as used in the 
psychiatric interview. Northw. Med., 1949, 48, 
544-548.—It is suggested that the physician use the 
ink-blot test as part of the psychiatric interview 
technique. An introduction to Rorschach scoring 
and theory is briefly presented by means of two 
similar, circular diagrams. One diagram shows scor- 
ing categories, spatially arranged to demonstrate 
their interrelationships and to indicate degrees of 
abnormality; the other diagram lists the correlative 
terms descriptive of the personality facets explored 
in the Rorschach situation. The writer decries the 
extent to which “insight” is given as the basis for 
Rorschach interpretations and suggests a more ob- 
jective evaluation of factors concerned.—J. UN. 
Mensh. 


(See also abstracts 733, 757, 801, 814, 832, 834, 835, 
841, 842.) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


652. Bikales, V. W. (Winter V. A. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) Drama therapy at Winter Veterans 
Administration Hospital; a preliminary report. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 127-133.—In an 
open convalescent ward which receives patients 
deemed amenable to psychotherapy, group therapy 
has been used as an adjunct to individual therapy 
for all patients except psychopaths and those grossly 
out of contact with their environment. In the past 
year 94 patients have been treated for varying 
periods. The method used is a modification of 
Moreno's psychodramatic technique. Patients take 
all roles except female parts. They spontaneously 


play-out roles assigned by the therapist in an hypo- 
thetical situation devised by the therapist to point 
up some kind of conflict. After the scene is played, 
patients are encouraged to discuss their reactions to 
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it. The four components of pre-planning, dramatic 
presentation, discussion, and post-session results are 
briefly surveyed.—W. A. Varovel. 

653. Corcoran, Mary E. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: psychiatric nursing. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 534-535.—Allocations and 
facilities for training in psychiatric nursing are 
rapidly increasing. Valid criteria for the screening 
of present programs are established. The number of 
hospitals affording psychiatric training to student 
nurses is steadily rising. 12 references.—R. D. 
Weits. 

654. du Mas, Frank M. (Florida State U., 
Tallahassee.) The objective evaluation of therapeu- 
tic proficiency. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 181-185.— 
This is the last of a series of 4 papers attempting ob- 
jective evaluation of therapeutic proficiency. The 
judgment as to suitable therapy of the Supervisory 
Clinical Staff is set up as a standard against which 
the clinician's opinion is to be validated. Good and 
poor counselor responses are selected as part of this 
standardization. Statistical procedures are pre- 
sented, leading up to a test of the null hypothesis, 
i.e., that the number of responses selected by both C 
and SCS is not significantly different from chance 
expectancy. These procedures allow comparison of 
one clinician with another, as well as with the SCS. 
—R. W. Husband. 


655. Flugel, J. C. [Ed.] Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Medical Psychother- 
apy, lith-14th August. Jnt. Congr. Ment. Hith, 
1948, 3,xv, 129 p. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, $2.50.)—The general theme of the conference 
on medical psychotherapy was “‘Guilt.’’ Each of the 
4 plenary sessions was devoted to a specific topic and 
papers were presented by 2 to 4 speakers following 
which there was discussion which is presented in full. 
The plenary session topics and main speakers were: 
I. The Genesis of Guilt.—H. G. van der Waals, Rev. 
Thomas Gilby, and Angelo Hesnard. II. Guilt and 
the Dynamics of Psychological Disorder in the Indi- 
vidual.—D. Brinkmann, and John Rickman. III. 
Collective Guilt-—Margaret Mead, E. Krijgers- 
Janzen, and Poul Bjerre. IV. Advances in Group 
and Individual Therapy.—C. A. Meier, W. B. Ter- 
hune, W. R. Bion, and Daniel Blain——C. M. 
Louttit. 

656. Jacobson, J. Robert. (Territorial Hosp., 
Kaneohe, Hawati.) Psychodynamic electrotherapy: 
a new psychiatric modality. Hawati med. J., 1949, 
8, 181-183.—Report is made on the employment at 
Territorial Hospital, Kaneohe, Hawaii, since 1948, of 
psychodynamic electrotherapy which is a combina- 
tion of repeated brief non-convulsive electric shocks 
and the setting of immediate practical goals in the 
patient. Consciousness is not lost. The patient 
merely experiences each time a sensation of pin-point 
burning spots on the scalp. The motivation of the 
patient through goal-setting creates a situation 
wherein constructive suggestion becomes powerfully 
effective in altering the orientation of the patient 
toward society. In a total of 161 patients of varied 

















types of mental illness with exception of alcoholism, 
treated since May, 1948, a total of 140 have shown 
moderate to marked improvement and 82 of these 
have been discharged.— F. C. Sumner. 

657. Joel, Walther, & Shapiro, David. (V. A. 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif.) A 
genotypical approach to the analysis of personal inter- 
action. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 9-17.—‘‘The method 
presented here arose from the problem of recording 
what goes on in group psychotherapy . . . not with 
particular contents or topics of discussion (pheno- 
types) but rather with the feelings (genotypes) 
growing out of interaction among the members of 
the group, and underlying the verbal content. Be- 
cause of this orientation it was possible to use a 
language of dynamics consisting of relatively few 
symbols.”” This is based on the authors’ contention 
that a person’s adjustment is best defined in terms 
of the way he handles his feelings toward others, and 
that the most effective diagnosis and treatment will 
center around these feelings, warmth and hostility 
for example. As to level of feeling to be recorded, 
it is emphasized that one should record only that dis- 
cernible feeling which is closest to the surface. One 
may make further inferences, but the record should 
not be a confusion of different levels of feeling.— 
R. W. Husband. 


658. Maeder, A. Sur la psychologie du contact 
affectif et ses différentes formes. (About the psy- 
chology of affective rapport and its different forms.) 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1949, 8, 121-135.— 
Psychotherapy demands that the physician concern 
himself with the problem of rapport, which is a per- 
sonal relation of a fundamental kind of which the 
relation between mother and child may serve as a 
prototype. Birth forces a human being into isola- 
tion which can be compensated by a whole net of 
personal relations. In addition there are also an 
intrapsychic contact between the conscious and the 
unconscious and a spiritual-religious contact.—K. F. 
Muensinger. 

659. Nacht, Sacha. Du moi et de son réle dans la 
therapeutique psychanalytique. (The ego and its 
réle in analytical therapy.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 
1948, 12, 27-53.—The material is presented under 3 
headings: (1) Definition of the psychoneurotic 
process and the recovery of ego function. (2) Gen- 
eralizations on the development of ego function. 
(3) The ego in the course of psychoanalytic therapy. 
Of the 2 psychic entities, the id and the ego, only the 
latter can be influenced by psychoanalysis. The ego 
of the neurotic, weakened in the struggle with uncon- 
scious urges, lacks the strength to combat life. The 
strong, mature ego has overcome fear of reality, of 
the id, and of the superego. The goal of therapy is 


the reinforcement of the ego to this end; the objective 
can be reached only 
Rubin- Rabson. 

660. Pollock, Horatio M. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: outpatient mental clinics and family 
care. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 533-534.—The 
past year has evidenced an extensive growth of 


through transference.—G. 
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mental health facilities and clinics throughout the 
nation. However, the number of trained personnel 
available is still insufficient to meet the constantly 
increasing needs. Family care of mentally ill and 
defective patients is employed in 10 states. It is 
utilized for many types of cases; and for some has 
proven superior to institutionalization. 8 references. 
—R. D. Weits. 

661. Tas, J. Quelques remarques techniques sur 
les cas d’agressivité profonde et cachée. (Some 
technical comments on cases of deep and hidden 
aggression.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 415- 
417.—Any analysis of the id must be preceded by 
analysis of resistance and of character, and by the 
destruction of the mechanisms of ego defense. With- 
out this preliminary, deep aggression will permit 
only superficial acceptance of interpretation.—G. 
Rubin- Rabson. 

662. Woolley, Lawrence F., & Chalmers, Rives. 
Review of psychiatric progress 1948: occupational 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 536.—The 
adjunctive value of occupational therapy to treat- 
ment of all aspects of somatic and emotional illness is 
discussed The possibility of integrating psycho- 
therapy with occupational therapy in a group pro- 
gram is similarly indicated. 10 references.—R. 
Weitz. 

663. Wortis, Joseph. Review of psychiatric pro- 
gress 1948: physiological treatment. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 528-531.—Acetylcholine being 
involved in nervous conduction promotes repetitive 
and convulsive activity in the nervous system. The 
effects of benzedrine and adrenaline are evidenced. 
Functional clinical theories of shock treatment and 
its practical applications are fully treated. 94-item 
bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 


(See also abstracts 444, 567, 699, 714, 845.) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


664. Banu, G., & Gagescu, N. Le probléme des 
enfants qui redoublent leur classe. (The problem 
of children who repeat classes.) Bull. Acad. Méd. 
Paris, 1947, 20, 183-201.—The seriousness of the 
problem in Romania is indicated by the notation 
that 34.9% of 1,766,337 children enrolled in the 
schools in 1945-46 were repeaters. The department 
of social medicine therefore initated a study, by 
means of the V. M. Sims questionnaire, on 319 
repeaters in 25 rural primary schools. Hereditary 
mental causes for backwardness in school was found 
in 33.8% of the children (8.1% idiot, 4.7% imbecile, 
21.1% moron); alcoholism was common in the 
families of these children, such as family disorganiza- 
tion, lack of food, illness, etc. Statistics on morbidity 
of these children are given and the problem is dis- 
—_ at some length.—(Courtesy of Child Developm. 

bstr.) 


665. Flugel, J. C. [Ed.] Proceedings of the 
International Conference on Child Psychiatry, 11th— 
14th August. Int. Congr. Ment. Hith, 1948, 2, xiii, 
142 p. (New York: Columbia University Press, 








666-674 


$2.50).—The general theme of the conference on 
child psychiatry was “Personality development in 
its individual and social aspects with special refer- 
ence to aggression.’’ There were 4 plenary sessions 
each with its own topic at which 3 papers were read 
followed by an extensive discussion period. The 
session topics and the main speakers were: I. Ag- 
gression in relation to emotional development, nor- 
mal and pathological.—Frederick H. Allen, Nelly H. 
C. Tibout, and Anna Freud. II. Aggression in rela- 
tion to family life.—Vitor M. Fontes, Torsten Ramer, 
and D. R. MacCalman. III. Psychiatric problems 
in the educational sphere.—Jeanne Jadot-Decroly, 
Gordon Stephens, and Lucien Bovet. IV.—The 
community and the aggressive child.—Carlo de 
Sanctis, George E. Gardner, and Jean Dubineau. 
At a business meeting of the Conference the Inter- 
national Association for Child Psychiatry was 
organized.—C. M. Louttit. 

666. Heinild, Svend. Psychosomatic pediatrics. 
Acta paediatr. Stockh., 1949, 37, 117-124.—112 out 
of 213 children over 2 years of age in a Copenhagen 
children’s hospital were suffering from psychoso- 
matic affections rather than purely organic lesions. 
17 references.—D. Prager. 

667. Kanner, Leo. Review of psychiatric progress 
1948: child psychiatry. mental deficiency. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 526-528.—Extensive litera- 
ture on child psychiatry is reviewed. The writer 
similarly discusses the critical shortage of qualified 
personnel in all the related fields. The value of 
periodicals and journals dealing with child behavior 
and mental deficiency is stressed. Included in this 
presentation are two differential evaluations of the 
effects of glutamic acid. 29-item bibliography.— 
R. D. Wetts. 

668. Scheibel, A. B., Zehrer, F. A., & Chambers, 
R. E. The establishment of a child guidance clinic 
in an Army general hospital. Bull. U. S. Army med. 
Dep., 1949. 9, 449-457.—Recognition of the effects 
on officer and enlisted men of the mental hygiene 
problems of their children prompted the extension of 
the neuropsychiatric service of the Brooke General 
Hospital to include a child guidance clinic. The 
staff of the clinic consists of a neuropsychiatrist with 
experience in children’s problems, a_ psychiatric 
social worker, a clinical psychologist, a pediatrician, 
a psychiatric nurse, and appropriate clinical staff. 
Typical referrals include (1) behavior problems, (2) 
problems manifested in socially unacceptable be- 
havior, (3) problems of poor habit formation, and 
(4) problems in general development. Treatment 
procedures include play therapy, individual and 
group psychotherapy, remedial reading and speech 
techniques, and reeducation. Problems of organiza- 
tion, publicizing of the project, and interpretation 
of the service to the community are discussed.— 
J. L. Yager. 

669. Scobee, R. G. Finding the child with eye 
problems. Sight-sav. Rev., 1948, 18, 183-189.—The 
author recommends that (1) behaviour and symp- 
toms are observed; (2) visual acuity is tested; (3) 
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muscle imbalance checked. He considers the last of 
major importance not only because of the effect on 
the eyesight but also for its psychological aspect.— 
(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 


(See also abstract 764.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


670. Clague, Ewan. (U.S. Dept. Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) New frontiers in occupational research. 
Occupations, 1949, 27, 535-537.—Some problems 
which need research are occupational mobility and 
related factors; occupations suitable for older work- 
ers; variations in occupational earning curves; 
factors related to success in each occupation; and the 
process of vocational choice.—G. S. Speer. 


671. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif.) The role of interests in guidance. Occupa- 
tions, 1949, 27, 517-522.—The nature of interests 
and their relation to activities is reviewed. The com- 
parison of interest inventories should be based on 
the activities evaluated rather than the name of the 
interest. Interest scores correlate more closely with 
personality than with ability. For guidance pur- 
poses it is important to recognize that activities are 
liked or disliked for their own sake, or as aids in 
reaching a goal. The manner in which interests are 
established, and the extent to which interests change, 
are most significant for counseling.—G. S. Speer. 


672. Watson, G. E., & Triplett, Bernice. ( Ne- 
braska State Employment Service, Alliance.) Testing 
and counseling for rural youth. Empimi Secur. Rev., 
1948, 15, 23.—This article describes the testing and 
counseling service offered by the Employment 
Service to graduates of the local high school who 
faced the problem of planning for future years. The 
students fell into 3 categories: (1) Those immediately 
entering the labor market; (2) those pursuing further 
education; (3) those whose plans had already been 
made so no decision was pending. Time was spent 
with students in evaluating test results and in ex- 
plaining certain fields of work, as well as mental and 
physical qualities necessary for success in the work 
chosen. Prospective employer, as well as parent 
interest was manifest in the program, and it is hoped 
that in future years the remaining schools in the 
area of this particular Employment Service may 
participate.—C. P. Froehlich. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


673. Allen, Clifford. (148 Harley St., London, 
Eng.) Modern discoveries in medical psychology. 
2nd ed. New York: Macmillan, 1949. xi, 235 p. 
$3.00.—This edition (see 11: 2737) has been cor- 
rected and brought up to date. A chaper on physical 
methods of treatment, entitled ‘‘Wagner-Jauregg 
and his followers,” has been added.—A. J. Sprow. 

674. Angyal, Alice F. (23 Bay State Road, 
Boston, Mass.) Observations on a relationship be- 
tween everation and psychomotor symptoms. 
J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 119-127.—A group of subjects 
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of a psychiatric outpatient clinic were examined 
with a technique consisting of a short time exposure 
(0.5 sec.) of various letter combinations, and the 
subject had the task to report as many letters as 
accurately as he could. Among 112 patients belong- 
ing to a variety of diagnostic categories 7 showed a 
tendency toward perseveration. Clinically, the 
common feature in these 7 cases was the presence of 
psychomotor symptoms, such as convulsions, tics, 
and disturbances of speech. In another study among 
31 schizophrenic patients 3 showed perseveration. 
These 3 patients also showed psychomotor symp- 
toms: repetitive, (sometimes ticklike) manneristic 
movements.—R. W. Husband. 


675. Bergler, Edmund. (Washington (D. C.) 
Institute of Medicine.) The battle of the conscience ; 
a psychiatric study of the inner working of the con- 
science. Baltimore, Md.: Monumental Printing 
Co., 1948. 296 p. $3.75.—In 16 chapters, some of 
which have appeared previously as separate papers, 
the author surveys the role of the conscience in both 
normal and abnormal behavior. Everyone has an 
inner conscience which constantly influences his 
behavior, and “...a feeling of guilt [which] 
follows every person like his shadow.’’ Numerous 
case histories and literary citations are used to illus- 
trate the manifestations of guilt feelings. There is 
extensive reference to the behavior of neurotics and 
the many techniques of appeasement of the uncon- 
scious part of the conscience. A concluding chapter 
deals with criminals.—C. E. Henry. 

676. Burlingame, C. Charles. (Institute of Liv- 
ing, Hartford, Conn.) What is mental disease? 
Conn. St. med. J., 1948, 12, 721-725.—It is argued 
that there is no such thing as a purely mental disease 
as there is no such thing as a purely physical disease. 
It is all disease and will be so discussed, studied, and 
treated by the medical men of tomorrow. The suc- 
cessive discoveries of the physical factors in socalled 
mental diseases: general paresis, involutional mel- 
ancholia, schizophrenia, as well as more recent dis- 
coveries of psychological factors in socalled physical 
diseases (psychosomatic medicine) are cited in sup- 
port of the author’s thesis.— F. C. Sumner. 

677. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Studies in psycho- 
analysis. Nerv. ment. Dis. Monogr., 1948, No. 75. 
223 p.—17 monographs, selected from previously 
published material, discuss the following subjects: 
the theory and clinical treatment of perversions; 
masochism; a case study of paranoia; agoraphobia 
and writer’s cramp; devaluation of the love object; 
a comparative theory of neuroses; pseudo-identifica- 
tion; instinctual vicissitudes and defense against 
instincts; the imitative gesture; attraction of the 
forbidden; effects of admonition in child training; 
quantity in the theory of the neuroses; theoretical 
proposals; slips of the tongue (2 papers); wit; the 
masturbation phantasy. 22-item bibliography.— 
L. N. Mendes. 

678. Hermann, Imre. The giant mother, the 
phallic mother, obscenity. Psychoanal. Rev. 1949, 
36, 302-307.—In view of the relatively small size of 
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the child, the mother is very often a giantess in the 
unconscious. House, home, and town-hall are 
mother symbols. Analysands report memories of 
the large size of mother’s pelvic region and of huge 
genitals. The actual picture of huge external female 
genitals is interpreted as a penis in the mother. 
Whether pleasure or pain and resistance are pro- 
duced by uttering obscene words depends on the 
measure of repression in the individual which in turn 
determines whether eruption of instincts is regarded 
as perilous or playful.—D. Prager. 

679. Kallmann, Franz J. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: heredity and eugenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 497-500.—The primary func- 
tions of human genetics are prediction of potentiali- 
ties of children of a given marriage, and future com- 
position of a population. However, in regard to 
mental deficiency, prevailing inconsistencies and 
contradictions persist in obscuring the basic genetic 
issues. The need for an active program of positive 
eugenics was introduced by several workers. A 
35-item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 

680. Langworthy, Orthello R., & Whitehorn, 
John C. Review of psychiatric progress 1948: 
neuropathology, endocrinology and biochemistry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 500-503.—The basic 
research dealing with the proteins of nerve cells is 
significant. However, the authors have presented no 
acceptably valid evidence that the protein metabol- 
ism of nerve cells is disturbed in psychotics whose 
brains have not been exposed to insulin or electric 
shock. Therefore the basis for utilizing malononi- 
trile as treatment is vitiated.— R. D. Weitz. 

681. Lechat, F. De la sublimation. (On sublim- 
ation.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 571-582.— 
Sublimation is not a disguise of sexuality but a trans- 
formation of instinctive energy to ends of spiritual 
and moral value, which none the less preserve a 
genetic relation to the original objective. To the 
orthodox belief that only sexuality is sublimated, the 
author adds aggression, free of sexual implication. 
Probably, as in a chemical reaction, both forces com- 
bine to produce the phenomenon of sublimation 
which is not flight in fear, but a solution of conquest. 
Sublimation is accomplished not through action 
of an over-developed super-ego, but by an ego strong 
enough to absorb and transform id drives. In this 
latter process, the ever-strengthening ego seeks ex- 
tending extra-banal expression.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


682. Lemkau, Paul V., & Sampliner, Robert B. 
Ergotamine tartrate in treatment of combat exhaus- 
tion. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 
61-69.—The use of ergotamine tartrate in the 
treatment of combat exhaustion was investigated by 
comparing the progress of a group of 14 ergotamine 
treated patients with a group of 12 control patients. 
Also, a study was made of treatment with ergotamine 
tartrate combined with sodium amytal. For the 
relief of symptoms of combat exhaustion, ergotamine 
treatment was found to be more effective than group 
psychotherapy and good ward management. Tremor 
and sense of tension were relieved. Possible compli- 
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cations of treatment are discussed. It is further con- 
cluded that in narcosis therapy smaller doses of 
sodium amytal are required when combined with 
ergotamine tartrate.—K. S. Wagoner. 

683. Levine, Sinclair S. Early treatment of 
mentally ill in rehabilitation as viewed by the general 
physician. Conn. St. med. J., 1948, 12, 615-619.— 
In the daily routine of examining job applicants the 
author often meets those with socalled ‘‘psychiatric 
problems.”’ Of 152 clients for placement, 7.5% be- 
longed to the inadequate personality group, 13% to 
the psychoneurosis group, and 10.5% were of the 
schizophrenic group. The author believes that these 
unfortunate applicants for employment should be 
immediately directed to the proper places where the 
electro-shock treatment may be administered with- 
out delay by properly trained staffs.— F. C. Sumner. 

684. Lewis, Nolan D. C. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: general clinical psychiatry, psycho- 
somatic medicine, psychotherapy, group therapy and 
Tam Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 512- 

-The author discusses a group of references and 
nad selected from a large number of published 
works for the purpose of presenting trends and some 
achievements of research in the above clinical fields. 
60-item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz. 

685. Lictenberg, Philip. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Sublimation. Persona, 1949, 1(2), 
2-9.—Varied concepts of sublimation are presented 
in outline form and critically examined. Theories 
discussed include those of Freud and his followers 
Fenichel, Sterba, and Alexander; those of Klein and 
Sharpe; and formulations offered by Roheim, Berg- 
ler, and Lee. ‘These presentations of theories of 
sublimation show more clearly than many other psy- 
choanalytic propositions the overconcern with con- 
tent and the lack of presentation of any conception 
of the form of the mechanism.” In conclusion, the 
author states his own theory of sublimation, ‘‘based 
upon ego psychology rather than upon the original 
psychology under which the term was first used in 
psychoanalytic theory. ... It is based on the 
concept that sublimation differs from neurosis in the 
amount of repression involved and in the placement 
of repression.” —H. P. David. 

686. Neumann, Johannes. Leben ohne Angst, 
psychologische Seelenheilkunde. (Life without 
fear, psychological therapy.) Stuttgart: Hippok- 
rates-Verlag, 1948. 192 p.—This book, based on 
Adler’s theories was first published in Dutch about 
a decade ago (see 14: 1393). It aims at presenting 

‘‘perspectives of mental life."" The genesis of uncon- 
scious conflicts with the attending rise of anxiety is 
treated in some detail and documented by clinical 
data. In the mother-child relationship, the proto- 
type of all later human relationships, basic reaction 
tendencies are unconsciously learned. These in turn 
color future life experiences which are thus pre- 
determined and must be viewed teleologically. 
Character disturbances are erroneous orientations 
toward life deriving from distorted childhood situ- 
ations. Anxiety is the response of the immature 
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organism to situations which are experienced as a 
threat to security. Subsequent manifestations of 
anxiety are elaborations of this primary conflict. 
A number of mechanisms of anxiety are described. 
The task of parents and therapists is to educate the 
individual to enable him to find his own orientation 
to life. 40 references.—H. H. Strupp. 

687. Overholser, Winfred. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: administrative, forensic and military 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 105, 542-544. 
—Administrative psychiatry. The writer presents a 
review of the literature on several phases of adminis- 
trative psychiatry appearing during the last year. 
Forensic psychiatry. Various articles pertaining to 
psychiatric and medico legal problems are discussed. 
Military psychiatry. The writer emphasizes the 
importance of psychiatry in the selection, training 
and operation of the Army. A review of recent 
literature on the subject is also included. 48 refer- 
ences.— R. D. Weitz. 

688. Rymer, Charles A. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: psychiatric education. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 545-547.—The principles of 
psychiatry in medical education as outlined by the 
committee on medical education are evaluated. 
This comprehensive report also defines the broad 
role of the psychiatrist. Essentially the report sug- 
gests orientations to be utilized in both undergradu- 
ate and graduate studies in psychiatry. 11 references. 
—R. D. Weitz. 

689. Walsh, Maurice N. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Psychiatric notes from the European 
theater. Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep., 1949, 9, 411- 
420.—General psychiatric problems resulting from 
the conditions of the occupation in the European 
theater are described. The affectional attachments 
with the civilian population developed by the mili- 
tary personnel, language and cultural differences, 
the confused economic conditions of the occupied 
area, and the routine nature of military duties serve 
to arouse in the young soldier stresses, conflicts, and 
adjustment problems. The young physician in the 
overseas command is faced with equally conflicting 
situations. Conflict between his status as officer and 
his attitude toward counseling and service developed 
during his training places the medical officer in a 
dilemma. The author discusses ways of resolving 
these problems and orienting the young physician in 
methods of handling and treating the milder psychi- 
atric problems.—J. L. Yager. 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


690. Lowe, Ronald, F. (U. London, Eng.) The 
eyes in mongolism. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1949, 33, 
131-174.—The eyes of 67 mongoloids varying in age 
between one and 60 years were examined. Case re- 
ports of mongoloids with nystagmus, with convergent 
strabismus are presented. The following stigmata 
were recognized: short sloping palpebral apertures, 
evenly curved upper lid margins, convergent strabis- 
mus, nystagmus, characteristic lens opacities and 
peripheral atrophy of the iris stroma, and high 
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myopia. The author also discusses the mongoloid’s 
skull, iris, lens opacities and their refractive errors. 
The visual acuity of these subjects is frequently poor 
because of myopia, nystagmus, strabismus, lens 
opacities, and failure to reinforce conditioned reflexes 
during development. Explanations are given for the 
peculiarities found although the author feels that 
further knowledge of normal physiology is necessary 
before other abnormalities in mongolism can be 
fully described.—A. Weider. 

691. McIntosh, W. J. Follow-up study of one 
thousand non-academic boys. J. except. Child, 
1949, 15, 166-170; 191.—Survey showed that al- 
though Jarvis School boys do not enter the professions 
or complex business positions they do hold a variety 
of useful occupations and become valuable citizens. 
—G. I. Corona. 


(See also abstract 667.) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


692. Bacon, Selden D. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The social impact of alcoholism. Conn. St. 
med. J., 1948, 12, 1105—1110.—The alcoholic popula- 
tion falls into 3 categories, chronic excessive drinkers, 
compulsive drinkers, chronic alcoholics, each of 
which category is characterized. Four aspects of the 
social impact of alcoholism are: (1) alcoholism on 
part of the individual is kept hidden by others; (2) 
the loss of potential manpower estimated at 10%; 
(3) the cost to society in lockups, jails, poorhouses, 
shelters; (4) emotional worry and sorrow. The re- 
actions of society to alcoholism fail to deal with the 
problem effectively. There are available means to 
alleviate the problem, to rehabilitate, and to inaugu- 
rate prevention. Society needs to be reeducated in 
its dealing with the alcoholic problem.— F. C. Sum- 
ner. 

693. Bowman, Karl M. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: alcohol. geriatrics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 521-523.—Alcohol. The writer 
presents a comprehensive review of some of the past 
year’s studies on alcoholism. The factors associated 
with degrees of alcoholism within certain national and 
religious groups are discussed. An analytic break- 
dowr of chronic alcoholics as well as suggested 
treatment are included. Geriatrics. Attention is 
focused upon the increasing age limits and those 
emergent problems involved. The development and 
importance of active interests after retirement age 
are treated. 13 references.—R. D. Weitts. 


694. Codet, Odette. A propos de trois cas d’an- 
orexie mentale. (Three cases of psychogenic anor- 
exia.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 81-100.— 
3 girls, 3, 9, and 15 years of age, suffered a mother 
fixation, the complexity of which increased with the 
age of the patient. These cases illustrate the primor- 
dial role of the parental attitude in genesis as in re- 
covery. In treatment, any discord between the 
parents and analyst inclines the child toward the 
parents and, in young children, disrupts hard-won 
rapport with the therapist. Superficial analysis and 
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practical suggestions to the mother often serve to 
eliminate the symptoms and prevent the organiza- 
tion of future neurosis.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


695. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elisabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) A modern Gulliver: a study in co- 
prophilia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 260—282.— 
A patient is stimulated by the scatological passages 
in “Gulliver’s Travels” to express his own copro- 
philiac fantasies. With this beginning Dr. Karpman 
discusses other major patterns of the personality of 
this patient such as homosexuality, sadism, exhibi- 
tionism, masturbation, paedophilia, zoophilia, and 
finally compares the patient with Jonathan Swift.— 
D. Prager. 

696. Keiser, Sylvan, & Schaffer, Dora. (/80 E. 
64 St., New York.) Environmental factors in homo- 
sexuality in adolescent girls. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1949, 36, 283-295.—The openly aggressive homo- 
sexual adolescent girl has been rejected in early in- 
fancy by both parents but more so by the father, 
and has witnessed abuse of women by men. The 
sweet feminine homosexual adolescent girl has had 
to protect mother against a sadistic father while 
clinging to an ideal image of a good father. The com- 
pletely maladjusted homosexual adolescent female 
has rejected femininity since infancy, has never suc- 
ceeded in converting the infantile wish for a penis 
into the unconscious. Gross environmental factors 
distort ego-development so that homosexual factors 
become manifest.—D. Prager. 


697. Lacan, Jacques. L’agressivité en psychana- 
lyse. (Aggression in psychoanalysis.) Rev. franc. 
Psychanal., 1948 12, 367-388.—To lend scientific ob- 
jectivity and to establish a dimension of experience 
such that certain facts may be considered variables, 
5 theses are presented: (1) Aggression shows itself 
in an experience which by its very nature is sub- 
jective, (2) Aggression is given us in experience as 
intention of aggression and as image of bodily dis- 
location; it is in these ways that it proves efficient, 
(3) The activities of aggression determine the ra- 
tionale behind the analytic technique, (4) Aggres- 
sion is the correlative tendency of a manner of identi- 
fication which we call narcissistic and which deter- 
mines the formal structure of the individual’s ego 
and of the register of entities characteristic of his 
world, (5) The idea of aggression as an intentional 
coordinate of the human ego makes understandable 
its role in modern neurosis and in the sickness of our 
civilization.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

698. Morsier, G. de, & Feldman, H. Le traite- 
ment biologique de l’alcoolisme chronique par 
apomorphine. (The biological treatment of chronic 
alcoholism by means of apomorphine.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1949, 107, 459-482.—The authors report 
the results of their 2.5 years of use of apomorphine 
in treatment of 230 chronic alcoholics. A few case- 
histories are presented. The drug was subcutane- 
ously injected just as the alcohol commences to take 
effect, thereby provoking in the patient nausea and 
vomiting. It is repeated on the second day if pati- 
ent continues to drink. Rarely does it have to be 
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repeated a third or fourth day before conditioned re- 
flexes are effected against the drinking or sight of 
alcohol. In the first series of 100 cases treated, 55 
were actually cured. Patients coming voluntarily 
cure more often than patients constrained to take the 
cure. Psychotherapy and medical supervision 
augment much the chances of cure.— F. C. Sumner. 

699. Nacht, S. Les manifestations cliniques de 
Pagressivité et leur réle dans le traitement psych- 
analytique. (Clinical signs of aggression and their 
role in psychoanalytic therapy.) Rev. franc. Psy- 
chanal., 1948, 12, 311-365.—In the Oedipus complex 
the traumatic element is less the sexual attraction of 
the child for the parent of the opposite sex, than it is 
the aggression experienced in relation to the parent 
of the same sex of whom he is jealous. Aggression, 
born of frustration, comes into play to avoid dis- 
satisfaction as well as to obtain satisfaction—in 
other words, to live. The excessive inhibition of 
aggressive forces, first thru fear, then guilt, leads to 
powerful disturbances. It is by rapport with the 
aggression that these sequential steps are accomp- 
lished in therapy: destruction of the mechanisms of 
defense of the ego against unconscious drives, the 
integration of the latter with the ego, their transform- 
ation into a function of reality, the reinforcement of 
the ego, the flexibility of the super-ego.—G. Rubin- 
Kabson. 

700. Nilsson, Lennart. “Frontal lobotomy” in 
Sweden. Nurs. Times, Lond., 1949, 45, 447-451.— 
A case history is given of a man of 27 years of age, 
who had shown psychopathic traits since childhood, 
and whose mental disturbances had made for re- 
peated antisocial acts. Lobotomy was a last resort 
treatment. Photographs are furnished of each stage 
of the operation. The immediate results of the 
operation have been favorable.— F. C. Sumner. 

701. Reaser, Edward F. Pathologic conscious 
states. W. Va. med. J., 1949, 45, 136-140.—The 
following impaired conscious states characterized by 
amnesia and the ability to carry on complex and 
apparently purposeful activity are described and 
illustrative case-material presented: epileptic clouded 
state; hysterical fugue; migraine; cerebral trauma; 
senility and cerebral arteriosclerosis; alcoholic fu- 
gues; extremes of emotions. Medico-legal problems 
which arise in these connections are touched upon. 
— F. C. Sumner. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


702. Wood, Kenneth Scott. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Measurement of progress in the correction of articu- 
latory speech defects. J. Speech Hearing Disorders, 
1949, 14, 171-174.—In articulatory work, progress 
can be more accurately recorded if articulatory dif- 
ficulties are quantified relative to the frequency of 
these speech components in general propositional 
speech. Such a measurement gives a more accurate 
criterion of the severity of articulatory defects and 
of clinical success in correcting them.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


(See also abstracts 732, 746.) 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


703. Bardenat, Charles. Criminalité et délin- 
quance dans |’aliénation mentale chez les indigénes 
algériens. (Criminality and delinquency among 
Algerian natives.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1948, 106, 
468-480.—Statistics are furnished on the incidence 
of (1) mental deficiency (including oligophrenias, 
dementia praecox and other dementias); (2) epil- 
epsy; (3) antisocial constitution among native 
Algerians adjudged criminally insane and compari- 
sons are made with European figures. The mentally 
deficient group constitute 41.7% or nearly half of 
the Algerian adjudged criminally insane. Mental 
deficiency in the Musulman indigenous population 
constitutes unquestionably a more significant factor 
in delinquency than in European society. The inci- 
dence of epilepsy is 5.8% and that of antisocial 
constitution 4.8%. The types of crimes committed 
are given.— F. C. Sumner. 

704. Gemelli, Agostino. Gli omicidi: saggio di 
interpretazione. (Homicides: an interpretative es- 
say.) Milan: A. Giuffre, 1948. 248-300 p.—This 
volume contains several case studies as illustrations 
of conclusions formulated in a previous volume by 
the same author, La Personalita del Delinquente. 
The cases are cited to support the following conclu- 
sions: (1) There are no delinquent types any more 
than there is a typology of crime. (2) Social factors 
are to be found as some of the components of per- 
sonality in the sense that each subject responds to 
social conditions in a determinate way and in mani- 
festation of his personality. (3) In the study of 
delinquency, the psychologist plays an important 
role. (4) Though we find no typology, homicides 
can nevertheless be grouped into certain classes, 
infanticide, assassination, etc. (5) Homicide may 
appear as a sudden act but in reality it is the frui- 
tion of remote and disguised preparation. (6) It is 
useful to compare the various homicides with those 
individuals who are moved by an inner feeling of 
hate, conflict, and vengence, but, because of a strong 
inhibition and repression of instinctive impulses, 
are not moved to commit crime.— N. De Palma. 

705. Glueck, Bernard. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: social psychopathology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 541-542.—The field of social 
psychopathology remains relatively undefined. 
However, the author discusses the existing literature 
which has thrown some light on the etiological 
factors of social psychopathology. 9 references.— 
R. D. Weits. 

706. Lagache, Daniel. Contribution a la psych- 
ologie de la conduite criminelle. (Contribution to 
the psychology of criminal behavior.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1948, 12, 541-570.—A review of the 
police files of a murderer and the analytical findings 
indicate: (1) a criminal situation reproducing the 
structure and meaning of parental conflict, (2) its 
cultural stylization, (3) the conformation of the ego 
ideal to the heroic, the opposite of the father. There 
is no “criminal personality’; there are, however, 
“criminal attitudes,” characterized by deficiency in 
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the reality principle, acting out of fantasy dominated 
by the pleasure principle, immaturity, egocentrism, 
insufficiency of emotional control, of judgment, etc. 
—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

707. Renick, C. P. (Dept. Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Charleston, W. Va.) Testing and counsel- 
ing in a penal institution. Empimt Secur. Rev., 
1948, 15, 8-9.—The West Virginia State Employ- 
ment Service has been giving the General Aptitude 
Test Battery to 25 inmates of the Moundsville, 
W. Va. Penitentiary as a first step in the establish- 
ment of an educational and rehabilitation program. 
The main purpose is to find the type of work for 
which each individual is best suited, the 3 major 
values of which are given as: (1) prison assignment 
best suited to the individual; (2) the building of 
education at the prison around the job the individual 
desires; (3) aid in suitable job placement upon 
release from prison.—C. P. Froehlich. 


PSYCHOSES 


708. Bessiére, René, & Fusswerk, Joseph. 
Hypno-analyse chimique; essai sur les comporte- 
ments schizophréniques. (Chemical hypnoanalysis; 
an essay on schizophrenic reactions.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1948, 106, 409-459.—The authors report 
observations on 17 schizophrenic patients studied by 
them with ‘chemical hypno-analysis,”’ i.e. intra- 
venous sodium pentothal. The protocols of 4 patients 
are given for the successive narcoses. The common 
features of the hypno-analytic recitals are summarized 
under the following captions: the attitudes; the lang- 
uage and style; the memories which are panoramic of 
their life. Idea-clusters center about emotionally 
toned experiences and in them may be traced the 
roots of the individual’s psychosis. With the suc- 
cessive narcoses an improvement is shown in attitude 
(from negativism to acceptance and cooperation), in 
language and style, and in memory organization.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

709. Gardner, E. J., & Stephens, F. E. Schizo- 
phrenia in monozygotic twins. J. Hered., 1949, 40, 
165-167.—Identical twins, separated for 5 years 
during late adolescence, and having no contact with 
each other, almost simultaneously developed sur- 
prisingly similar mental symptoms at the age of 22. 
Twin B was committed to a mental hospital 3 
months and 16 days after Twin A. Although placed 
in different wards—again without contact—both 
men became solitary and negative, and were lacking 
in emotion and insight, although well developed 
physically. Both twins have now been in the in- 
stitution 23 years, while recently a younger brother, 
40, has shown symptoms of schizophrenia. All this 
suggests the presence of some hereditary mechanism. 
—G. C. Schwesinger. 

710. Huston, Paul E., & Locher, Lillian M. 
Manic-depressive psychosis; course when treated 
and untreated with electric shock. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 37-48.—A control group 
of 80 manic-depressive patients and a comparable 
group of 74 manic-depressive electro-shock treated 
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patients were compared with respect to the degree of 
improvement over a period of several years to deter- 
mine the efficacy of electric shock treatment in such 
cases. Also, an analysis was made of many factors, 
such as age or acuteness of onset, type or severity of 
symptoms, etc., which are sometimes thought to be 
related to the course or prognosis of depressions. 
None of the factors analyzed was found to be signifi- 
cantly related to the course of the depression. In 
total percent of recoveries electric shock was found 
to be as effective as other forms of therapy and the 
data further indicated that electric shock reduced the 
incidence of suicide and probably shortened the 
duration of depression. Hence, it is concluded that 
electric shock therapy is indicated in the treatment 
of manic-depressive psychoses.—K. S. Wagoner. 

711. Marchand, L. L’artério-sclérose cérébrale ; 
ses aspects mentaux; étude anatomo-clinique. 
(Cerebral aterio-sclerosis; its mental aspects; an 
anatomo-clinical study.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1949, 
107, 433-458.—Evidence (1) of an anatomical kind 
both macroscopical and microscopical and (2) of a 
clinical nature is cited to prove that cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis can be differentiated from senile dementia. 
— F. C. Sumner. 

712. Mercer, Margaret. (V. A. Hospital, Coates- 
ville, Pa.) Diagnostic testing in two cases of schizo- 
phrenic depression. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 147-160. 
—‘The test data presented in this report were ob- 
tained from two patients in whom depression ob- 
scured an underlying schizophrenic process. Test 
results reflect the manner in which reaction to elec- 
tro-shock differed in a patient whose depression 
masked catatonic schizophrenia from that of a pa- 
tient whose depression covered the onset of paranoid 
schizophrenia. The test productions of the catatonic 
patient are analyzed in detail because of their im- 
plications for therapy.”—R. W. Husband. 

713. Williams, Ernest Y., & Carmichael, Claude 
P. (Howard U., Washington, D.C.) The incidence 
of mental disease in the Negro. J. Negro Educ., 
1949, 18, 276-282.—A study of various statistical 
indices and reports reveals that mental disease in the 
Negro has definitely increased and particularly in the 
classifications of schizophrenia, general paresis, and 
cerebral arterio-sclerosis.—A. Burton. 


(See also abstract 807.) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


714. Bouvet, Maurice. Importance de l’aspect 
homosexual du transfert dans le traitement de 
quatre cas de névrose obsessionnelle masculine. 
(The importance of the homosexual aspect in trans- 
ference in the therapy of four cases of masculine 
obsessive neurosis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 
419-455.—The inversion of the Oedipus complex 
acquires important consequences in the practical 
conduct of therapy. The male child may turn from 
his mother as a phallic or castrating image, or simply 
as a dangerous and forbidden one. Spontaneously 
and on the conscious level he characterizes her as 
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dirty, repulsive, or simply mediocre. The anal 
phase retains strong mother associations with result- 
ing ambivalence, stronger in obsessives than in other 
neurotic types. The patient tends to resolve the 
mother conflict by leaning on the paternal image 
which serves as model and with which he can identify. 
This, too, is ambivalent and threatening, since the 
father is a successful rival. Passive homosexual 
fantasies involving the analyst must be exteriorized 
before true transference can develop. The articula- 
tion of passivity is itself the beginning of activity.— 
G. Rubin- Rabson. 

715. Dane, Paul, G. (111 Collins St., Melbourne, 
Australia.) Shell shock or traumatic neurosis. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 296-301.—Certain sol- 
diers who have suffered at least one severe traumatic 
experience such as being blown up or buried or both 
by shell explosion present a syndrome different from 
ordinary psychoneurosis: intense continuous head- 
ache, great irritability, increased sensitiveness to 
noise and light, insomnia, battle dreams, varying 
forms of impotence, great fatiguability, total in- 
ability to work, and amnesia for varying periods of 
time. These patients are almost instantaneously 
cured by recall of the amnesia through free associ- 
ation or hypnosis.—D. Prager. 

716. Rosenbaum, Milton. “Pentothal sodium” 
as an adjunct in therapy of anxiety hysteria ; report 
of a case. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 
60, 70-76.—Evidence from the report of one case 
indicates that in the treatment of cases in which the 
primary etiologic factor is repressed traumatic child- 
hood experience, rather than diffused neurotic symp- 
tom, pentothal sodium may be a useful adjunct.— 
K. S. Wagoner. 


(See also abstracts 814, 832, 835.) 


PsYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


717. Gottesman, A. H., & Menninger, Karl. 
(Hacker Psychiatric Clin., Beverly Hills, Calif.) 
The dermatologist and the psychiatrist. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1949, 13, 119-123.—Adequate 
therapy of many skin lesions depends first upon the 
recognition of an essential relationship between 
emotions and skin conditions. Treatment possibili- 
ties then include ‘‘(1) symptomatic treatment of the 
skin lesion alone . . . ; (2) combined treatment of 
the medical and psychological components by the 
dermatologist; (3) concurrent treatment of the 
patient by both dermatologist and psychiatrist; and 
(4) treatment by the psychiatrist alone. Of these 

., the combined medical and psychological 
therapy by the dermatologist is probably the one 
most frequently indicated. But competence in the 
proper handling of the emotional factors by the 
dermatologist can come only from an understanding 
of fundamental psychiatric principles..—W. A. 
Varvel. 

718. Griffin, Daniel P. Psychosomatic medicine 
and the occupational therapist. Conn. St. med. J., 
1948, 12, 923-927.—The principles of psychosomatic 
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medicine are simply explained with illustrative cases. 
It is maintained without specific indications that the 
occupational therapist should be familiar with the 
psychosomatic viewpoint.— F. C. Sumner. 

719. McDowell, Mehl. (Westwood Village, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Juvenile warts removed with the 
use of hypnotic suggestion. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1949, 13, 124-126.—A woman of neurotic make up 
was referred for treatment of a moderately severe 
case of juvenile warts involving the hands, face, and 
neck. Direct hypnotic suggestion of symptom dis- 
appearance resulted in a clear skin within 18 days.— 
W. A. Varvel. 

720. Smith, Wilson Fitch. Obesity. Conn. St. 
med. J., 1948, 12, 735-738.—The commonest cause 
of obesity is eating more than is required of the body 
owing to increase in appetite. Abnormal appetite 
stems from (1) habit and (2) disturbed emotional 
balance in which excessive eating is a substitute for 
some lack in the pattern of living. The ideal therapy 
for overweight should be a combination of psycho- 
therapy and calculated diet.—F. C. Sumner. 


721. Van Emde-Boas,—. Un example de troubles 
psychosomatiques en rapport avec une agressivité 
refoulée. (An example of psychosomatic illness 
related to repressed aggression.) Rev. frang. Psych- 
anal., 1948, 12, 405-413.—A female patient falsely 
suspects uterine cancer which is both punishment for 
self-induced abortion and a pregnancy substitute. 
Aggression against self and family underlies the 
illness. The problem yielded in 5 sessions of non- 
analytic therapy.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

722. Weiss, Edward, & English, O. Spurgeon. 
(Temple U., Philadelphia, Pa.) Psychosomatic 
medicine ; the clinical application of psychopathology 
to general medical problems. (2nd ed.) Phila- 
delphia: Saunders, 1949. xxx, 803 p. $9.50.— 
“. . . all medicine tends to become psychosomatic 
medicine.”” This second edition (see 17: 2029) has 
been revised with attention to developments in 
military medicine during the war years. The text is 
divided into 2 parts. Part I is devoted to the general 
problems of psychosomatic medicine, to the nature 
of personality development and psychopathology, 
psychosomatic diagnosis (including the use of such 
tests as the Rorschach and Corneli Selectee Index), 
and to general and special therapeutic procedures. 
Part II considers the application of psychosomatic 
medicine in the specialities: the cardiovascular sys- 
tem, gastrointestinal system, endocrines, genito- 
urinary system, respiratory system, central nervous 
system and the eye, ear and skin. A final section is 
devoted to psychosomatic problems of dentistry, 
arthritis and orthopedic problems.—/J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

723. Ziwar,M. Psychanalyse des principaux syn- 
dromes psycho-somatiques. (Psychoanalysis of the 
principal psychosomatic syndromes.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1948, 12, 505-540.—Freud distinguishes 
2 categories of functional difficulties: (1) those of a 
physical nature, consisting of physiological altera- 
tions induced by intemperate use of a given function, 
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(2) those of distinct unconscious import, expressions 
of fantasy in bodily terms, (conversions) accessible 
to analysis as dreams are. In (1) only unconscious 
attitudes underlying the biochemical changes are 
amenable analytically. Case histories illustrate the 
psychological initiation of duodenal ulcer, asthma 
and arterial hypertension.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


(See also abstracts 801, 829.) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


724. Catalano, Angelo. Atrofia muscolare pro- 
gressiva e progressivo decadimento mentale in tre 


fratelli. Esiste una miopsicopatia progressiva? — 


(Muscular progressive atrophy and progressive 
mental decay in three brothers. Does a myopsycho- 
pathy exist?) Riv. Neurol. 1948, 18(4), 45-67.— 
A clinical study of 3 brothers afflicted with progres- 
sive muscular atrophy of the Werdnig-Hoffman type 
revealed a noticeable progressive mental involution. 
The author believes that the possibility of the ex- 
istence of a myopsychopathy, distinguished from 
the progressive muscular atrophies with phren- 
asthenia, should not be excluded. The above men- 
tioned cases were characterized by a weakening of 
the mental capacity which could be compared with 
dementia praecox (Vesania)—while phrenasthenia 
is not a weakening of intelligence but of a step of 
development. The concomitance of spinal and 
cortical alteration could explain the concomitance 
of the muscular and mental alteration.—(Courtesy of 
Biol. Abstr.) 

725. Cloward, Ralph B. Brain tumors in Hawaii, 
1938-1948; statistical review of 85 verified cases. 
Hawaii med. J., 1949, 8, 188-193.—Out of 85 brain 
tumor operations performed in Hawaii, 1938-1948, 
51 occurred in Caucasians, and 29 in Orientals. It 
would appear that brain tumors occur almost twice 
as frequently in Caucasians as in Orientals since the 
population of the two racial groups has been about 
the same in Hawaii since 1938. However, the author 
believes that any conclusion as to racial incidence is 
unjustified owing to fear of consent to the operation, 
especially on the brain, and to difficulty in obtaining 
consent for autopsy examination among Orientals. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

726. Cuneo, Henry M., Rand, Carl W., & Sjaar- 
dema, H. Analysis of electroencephalographic 
findings in forty cases of verified brain tumor: I. 
Electroencephalographic findings in meningiomas. 
Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1949, 14, 1-22.— 
Details of the authors’ recording techniques, and 
findings in 10 meningioma cases are described. 
Both for these, and for 30 cases to be discussed sub- 
sequently, exact location and histological classifica- 
tion of the tumor were known. Plates showing gross 
and microscopic appearance of the tumor, its loca- 
tion, and samples of EEG tracings are included for 
each case.—D. K. Spelt. 

727. Mdller, Else, & Ostenfeld, Ib. Studies on 
the cerebral carotid sinus syndrome and the physi- 
ological basis of consciousness. Acta Psychiat., 
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Kbh., 1949, 24, 59-81.—On the basis of a case pres- 
entation and its comparison with past cases, it is 
believed that the symptoms of cerebral carotid sinus 
syndrome are caused by dysfunction of a center in 
the midbrain for vegetative functions, probably 
hypothalamus. In view of the monoparesis of the 
left leg following the attack, it must be assumed that 
the patient suffers from a cortical affection or that a 
functional superstructure has been established, as 
often happens after midbrain damage. 28 references. 
—D. Prager. 

728. Nathanson, Morton; Lesser, Stanley; Gor- 
don, Gustave, & Gresser, Newton. Intramuscular 
use of tubocurarine in chronic spasticity due to dis- 
ease of central nervous system; further clinical in- 
vestigation. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 
60, 77—-80.—In a study of 18 cases of spastic diseases, 
due to involvement of central nervous system, no 
improvement either in active or passive motion or 
functional use was found by treatment with a prep- 
aration of d-tubocurarine chloride.—K. S. Wagoner. 


729. Pollock, Lewis J., Golseth, James G., May- 
field, Frank; Arieff, Alex J.. & Oester, Y. T. Elec- 
trodiagnosis of lesions of peripheral nerves in man. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1948, 60, 1-19.— 
Data obtained by electrodiagnosis of peripheral 
nerve lesions from a series of cases were compared 
with other evidence in regard to agreement or dis- 
agreement with that obtained by electrodiagnosis. 
Investigations showed that the findings obtained by 
electrodiagnosis were confirmed in all cases of de- 
generating complete lesions and denervation follow- 
ing a complete lesion, in 92% of cases of regenerating 
complete lesions, and in 83% of cases of unsatis- 
factory neurotization.—K. S. Wagoner. 

730. Rose, Augustus S. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: neurosyphilis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1949, 105, 517-520.—Various controversial opinions 
are presented concerning the necessity of combining 
fever therapy with penicillin in the treatment of 
neurosyphilis. In parallel investigations in both the 
use of penicillin alone and penicillin with fever, 
there appeared to be no significant differences in the 
results. The evaluation of treatment results is also 
discussed. 16 references.—R. D. Weitz. 

731. Schick, Alfred. (1/0 E. 85 St., New York.) 
A contribution to the psychopathology of genuine 
epilepsy. Psychoanal. Rev., 1949, 36, 217—240.— 
Pent-up emotions may cause temporary homeostatic 
changes in the brain of an epileptic which may initi- 
ate an attack. The motor, sensory, and intellectual 
phenomena of the aura are remnants of unconscious 
mental events. The seizure resembles an organ 
neurotic symptom and may become secondarily a 
conversion symptom representing a partial realiza- 
tion of unconscious aspirations. 2 case studies. 
34-item bibliography.—D. Prager. 

732. Thompson, George N. Fear reaction in- 
duced by aphasia. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 
1948, 13, 233-236.—2 young patients suddenly 
afflicted with aphasia, hemianopsia, and hemiparesis 
showed such marked fear reactions that referring 
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physicians suspected psychosis. The chief disturb- 
ing factor in each case was apparently the aphasia, 
and in each the emotional reaction subsided with 
acceptance of the defect or with recovery.—D. K. 
Spelt. 


733. Tracht, Vernon S. Preliminary findings on 
testing the cerebral palsied with Raven’s ‘Progres- 
sive Matrices.’ J. except. Child., 1948, 15, 77-79; 
89.—A number of cerebral palsied children and 
adults were given Raven's Progressive Matrices, a 
non-verbal test of mental ability. Results showed 
this test is particularly suited to persons so handi- 
capped.—G. I. Corona. 


734. Vogel, Philip J.. & Hijartarson, G. David. 
(Coll. Med. Evangelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) Uni- 
lateral prefrontal lobotomy for the relief of intract- 
able pain: Preliminary report of eight cases. Bull. 
Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1949, 14, 32-39.—When 7 
patients were subjected to unilateral (major) pre- 
frontal lobotomy, in the hope of relieving intractable 
pain, results were considered good in 5 cases, poor in 
1, and in 1 were unevaluated. For an additional 
patient a bilateral operation was necessary.—D. K. 
Spelt. 

735. Watson, C. Wesley. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: epilepsy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1949, 
105, 524-525.—An analysis of EEG patterns associ- 
ated with petit mal epilepsy is mentioned. The fac- 
tors responsible for the clinical characteristics of 
petit mal are also discussed. The diagnostic and 
localizing value of EEG and sleep studies was indi- 
cated. 55-item bibliography.—R. D. Weits. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


736. Hochauser, Edward. (Commitiee for Care of 
Jewish Tuberculous, New York.) Objectives of 
sheltered work shops. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 
1949, 25, 533-545.—There are, according to Hoc- 
hauser, some 467 non-profit sheltered workshops of 
which 335 serve the socially handicapped and 152 
are specifically set aside for the physically handi- 
capped. There is considerable variance in scope, 
amount and quality of care rendered and subsidiza- 
tion which he briefly describes. Hochauser states, 
“The sheltered workshop plays a limited role in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped . . . the sheitered 
workshop is only part of the scheme of readjustment 
of the patient and his family."" Emphasis is placed 
on the need for sheltered workshops, the importance 
of “industrial convalescence”’ and some of the num- 
erous problems that have been met successfully by 
the Altro Workshops in New York City.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

737. Nugent, Oscar B. (Chicago (Jil.) Eye, Ear, 
Nose & Throat Hosp.) The use of base-in prisms in 
the treatment of school myopia. W. Va. med. J., 
1949, 45, 103-106.—Various causes of myopia have 
been mentioned in the literature. The underlying 
cause is apparently a controversial subject. The 
author inclines to belief that a weakened sclerotic is 
the prime etiologic factor in acquired myopia and 
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that socalled strains, stresses, pressures, and drags 
due to muscle action, especially during convergence, 
are secondary etiologic factors. The use of base-in 
prisms, while not reducing the degree of myopia, 
has stopped its advancement in quite a large per- 
centage of cases.— F. C. Sumner. 

738. Randall, Ollie A. (Community Service Soci- 
ety, New York.) The chronically ill who live in the 
community. Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 25, 524— 
532.—Randall describes his philosophy of socio 
medical and socio-psychological care of the patient 
with chronic disease which may or may not direct 
his capacity for self-care, socio-economic independ- 
ence, and his behavior as a physically and mentally 
intact individual. The use of the home and family 
milieu as the preferred environment for all chronic- 
ally ill who can be so established is stressed and the 
importance of the community supplying adequate 
medical and social services in such an environment 
is stressed.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstract 824.) 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


739. Carr, William G. (National Education 
Assoc., Washington, D. C.), & Murra, Wilbur F. 
Education and international order. Rev. educ. Res., 
1949, 19, 57-76.—Summary of 132 references under 
the headings: (1) education for international under- 
standing—philosophy and objectives, measurement 
of attitudes and information, surveys of curriculum 
and methods, surveys of teaching materials; and (2) 
international educational relations—educational re- 
construction, international educational and cultural 
exchange, and international educational organiza- 
tions. Research is needed to clarify and analyze 
critically the basic concepts and terminology of inter- 
national education. Also desirable are experimental 
studies to measure the changes in attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and habits which occur after specific kinds of 
instruction. Other types of needed research are 
described.—W. W. Brickman. 

740. Remmers, Hermann H. (Purdue U., La- 
fayette, Ind.), & Gage, Nathaniel L. Reshaping 
educational policy. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 77-89. 
—Analysis of 97 publications dealing with the 
President's Commission on Higher Education and 
other statements of aims, the democratization of 
educational administration, the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, recognition of accelerated tech- 
nological change, influence of the Federal govern- 
ment on education, the growing concern with general 
education, emphasis on education for international 
understanding, interest in intercultural education, 
and the maturing of the scientific approach to student 
personnel work.—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 529, 635.) 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


741. Adams, Fay; Gray, Lillian, & Reese, Dora. 
(U. Southern California, Los Angeles.) Teaching 
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children to read. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. 
ix, 525 p. $4.00.—A textbook for the college course 
in the teaching of elementary school reading, this 
volume presents a child-centered approach, and 
stresses methods and techniques in relation to funda- 
mental principles. The material is derived from re- 
search literature in reading, problems presented by 
teachers, and the authors’ teaching experience. 
Part I evaluates the reading function in modern life, 
presents an historical survey, and relates reading 
competency to personality development. Part II 
discusses reading readiness. Part III treats of the 
instructional program in reading at the various 
grade levels. A chapter on remedial reading is in- 
cluded here. Part IV considers the selection of in- 
structional materials, and methods for the appraisal 
of reading growth. There are chapter exercises and 
references.— R. C. Strassburger. 


742. Archer, Clifford P. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) English composition. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 
19, 135—-151.—Reviews 61 research studies under the 
headings: summaries of research, surveys of English 
teaching practices, curriculum, mechanics of Eng- 
lish, teaching English composition in elementary and 
high schools, teaching composition in colleges, visual 
aids, evaluation and testing, teacher training, use of 
English and success in college, and vocabulary.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


743. Burton, Dwight L. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Research in the teaching of literature. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 125-134.—The greater 
part of the writings on the teaching of literature since 
1945 is of a philosophical rather than of the research 
type. The limited amount of research studies is 
chiefly due to the confusion prevailing in the teach- 
ing of English during the past 15 years and to the 
circumstance that the intangible outcomes in litera- 
ture do not lend themselves readily to controlled ex- 
perimentation. 42-item bibliography.—W. W. 
Brickman. 


744. Durrell, Donald D. (Boston U., Mass.), & 
Murphy, Helen A. Research in reading, 1946— 
1948. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 95-106.—Since the 
close of the war, research in reading has been inten- 
sified. The 88 studies listed in the bibliography 
establish the effectiveness of remedial reading, the 
usefulness of special reading techniques, the wide 
variations in reading ability among children of the 
same grade and of the same mental ability, and other 
results. A number of the studies deal with children 
with reading disabilities, analyses of reading text- 
books, studies of vocabulary, and reading interests 
and habits.—W. W. Brickman. 


745. Eames, Thomas Harrison. (Boston U., 
Mass.) Visual and related factors in reading. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1949, 19, 107-117.—The literature of 
1945-1948 shows evidence of two trends: (1) an 
attempt ‘‘to make a more comprehensive search for 
physiological factors which might operate as causes 
or groups of causative factors in reading progress or 
failure’; and (2) the publication of many studies of 
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physical factors underlying readability. 46-item 


bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 


746. Gilkinson, Howard. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Research in speech education. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1949, 19, 152-157.—The literature since 1945 
is discussed under the classifications: effects of 
speech training, extracurriculum activities in speech, 
teacher training and placement, judging and testing, 
audience response in relation to style or method of 
presentation, speech of children, and correlates of 
speech skill. 40 references—W. W. Brickman. 


747. Stauffer, Russell G. (Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Research in spelling and handwriting. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 118-124.—A total of 26 
studies published since 1945 yield the following con- 
clusions: the frequency compilations of Fred C. 
Ayer and Henry D. Rinsland indicate that it is 
possible to make a better selection of words for 
spelling study; there is need to differentiate spelling 
instruction and to recognize the relationship between 
spelling and the language arts; there is a need for 
additional research about learning procedures, recall, 
overlearning, distribution of learning, etc.; more 
controlled research is necessary with regard to the 
efficiency with which writing is done at various 
levels—W. W. Brickman. 


748. Traxler, Arthur E. Correlations between 
scores on various reading tests administered several 
months apart. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, No. 52, 78- 
82.—For a time interval of 6 to 12 months, the cor- 
relation between the scores of independent-school 
pupils on different reading tests is approximately 
.70; between different forms of the same test .80 or 
higher. This suggests that schools may expect con- 
siderable stability in reading test percentiles from 
one testing to the next, although the agreement may 
be reduced by remedial and corrective reading pro- 
grams.—G. E. Bird. 


749. Ziegfeld, Edwin. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Research in art education. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1949, 19, 158-171.—The postwar period 
marked an upsurge of interest in research on the 
arts in education and in the recognition of the role of 
arts in education at all levels. The article discusses 
100 studies under the headings: new directions in art 
education, improving art instruction, art and per- 
sonality, learning and creativity in art, studies in 
appreciation and teaching method, tests and meas- 
urement, aesthetics and the psychology of aesthetics. 
—W. W. Brickman. 


(See also abstracts 802, 812, 827, 838, 843.) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


750. Jacobs, Robert. Stability of interests at the 
secondary school level. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, No. 
52, 83-87.—Correlations of scores are high enough 
to suggest that a large portion of pupil interests have 
not changed in a period of 17 months. Comparison 
of the correlations with reported reliabilities of 
the various Kuder scores, however, indicates that 
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some changes in interest patterns have occurred, the 
greatest appearing on the scientific and clerical 
scales. With the exception of increase in persuasive 
interests by the boys, there is no notable evidence of 
sex differences with respect to stability of interests. 
Repeated measurement is desirable for adequate 
guidance procedures at this age level.—G. E. Bird. 


751. Levitt, Eugene E. (Brooklyn (N. Y.) Coll.) 
A psychological approach to the campus radical. 
Persona, 1949, 1(2), 18-20.—In an essay addressed 
primarily to college administrators the author com- 
pares the campus radical to the adolescent revolting 
versus the family. The theory is developed that the 
campus radical identifies society with the autocratic 
parent, and by overthrowing it, seeks to destroy 
family shackles. He is considered far different from 
other radicals on the national scene. By squashing 
campus radical activities, the college administrator 
is actually abetting the cause which he seeks to 
destroy.—H. P. David. 


752. Lundberg, George A., & Beazley, Virginia. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) “Consciousness of kind” 
in a college population. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 59-74. 
—‘This paper reports on some of the conditions 
found to be associated with friendship choices in a 
small Eastern women's college in 1943. . .. The 
results indicate an always definite and in some re- 
spects a very strong tendency to name people be- 
longing to one’s own group as regards (a) common 
domicile, (b) college class, (c) major scholastic 
interest, and (d) socio-economic status. On the 
other hand, (e) scholastic standing, and aptitude as 
here measured showed little or no significant associ- 
ation with in-group preferences. The in-group 
indices were high with respect to each criterion ap- 
proximately in the order mentioned above, common 
domicile being by far the most conspicuous in-group 
factor reflected in the indices.” —H. H. Nowlis. 


753. Vinacke, W. Edgar; Eindhoven, Jan, & 
Engle, James. (U. Hawati, Honolulu, T. H.) 
Religious attitudes of students at the University of 
Hawaii. J. Psychol., 1949, 28, 161-179.—This was 
essentially a repetition of a study performed by 
Allport, et al. at Harvard on religious attitudes of 
post-war college students, with some modifications 
to accommodate the family backgrounds of Hawaiian 
students, chiefly Buddhism in Orientals. There were 
more points of similarity than of dissimilarity. At 
Hawaii there was a large shift away from parental 
Buddhism, students were less self-conscious about 
holding minority beliefs, and those from homes of 
mixed religion were less orthodox than average. 
Personal preference was more important than back- 
ground in determining beliefs —R. W. Husband. 


754. Westberg, William Carl. A study of the 
effects of a program of worker-centered interviews 
and a brief supervisor training course on mental 
hygiene principles and some concepts of work- 
centered contacts. In Abstracts of doctoral dissert- 
ations . . . Pennsylvania State College, 1949. State 
College, Pa., 1948, 11, 234—240.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
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dissertation 1948. (Microfilm, 98 p., $1.23. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms Publ. No. 1339.) 


(See also abstracts 524, 534, 798, 828.) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(See abstracts 664, 691, 766.) 
EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(See abstract 442.) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


755. Castore, George F. A screening and selec- 
tion battery for prospective physicists and chemical 
engineers. In Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 
Pennsylvania State College, 1949. State College, Pa., 
1948, 11, 230-233.—Abstract of Ph.D. dissertation 
1948. (Microfilm, 159 p., $1.99. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University Microfilms Publ. No. 1306.) 

756. Educational Records Bureau Staff. 1949 
achievement testing program in independent 
schools; s of test results. Educ. Rec. Bull., 
1949, No. 52, 1-67.—These results include achieve- 
ment about the same as previously in literary com- 
prehension and appreciation, history, French, Ger- 
man, plane geometry and trigonometry. Spanish 
showed a steady rise. Above public school norms 
were solid geometry, advanced algebra, mechanics of 
expression, effectiveness of expression and reading 
comprehension. Somewhat lower than previcusly 
was elementary algebra. A wide range of individual 
scores in spelling pointed to a need for remedial work. 
Group tests for the measure of attainment in acade- 
mic subjects in high school years and a general 
achievement test for elementary grades were em- 
ployed. Independent-school medians indicate a 
selected group showing high ability in reading and 
other language skills, which form a basis for other 
tests—hence much achievement that excels public 
school norms.—G. E. Bird. 

757. Schrader, William B. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princteon, N. J.), & Conrad, Herbert S. 
Tests and measurements. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 
448-468.— During 1945-1948 research workers clari- 
fied and extended basic objectives and conceptions of 
achievement testing. Greater directness of meas- 
urement was achieved at the cost of objectivity of 
factorial purity. Several areas, such as cumulative 


records and improved criteria for validation of tests, , 


were scarcely explored. The greatest needs deal with 
test evaluation and methodology, and with the effects 
of testing upon broad educational aims. The 156 
references in the bibliography are discussed under 
the general headings of test construction, evaluation, 
applications, and trends.—W. W. Brickman. 


758. Schultz, Douglas, & Plumlee, Lynnette V., 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.) 
Scores on Board mathematics examinations com- 
pared. Coil. Bd Rev., 1949, 1, 81; 84-87.—3 mathe- 
matics testing programs are compared with each 
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other. ‘Program 1 includes the mathematics sec- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test: Program 2, the 
Intermediate Mathematics Test; Program 3, the 
Comprehensive Mathematics Test. Each test is 
designed primarily for students with a particular 
amount of recency of training. . . . On the average, 
students with equal ability, who were just complet- 
ing four years of training, made equivalent scores on 
the mathematics sections of Programs 1 and 3. 
The mathematics scores of the students who took 
Program 2, however, averaged about 25 points higher 
than the scores of comparable students who took 
either of the other two programs. . . . On Program 
1 or 2 scores, an allowance of about 40 points should 
probably be made when students in their third year 
of mathematics are compared with those in their 
fourth year. Program 3 is taken only by students 
with four years of training.”” Tables of comparison 
are included.—G. C. Carter. 

759. Townsend, Agatha. The use of the Stanford 
Achievement Test in the fall and spring of the year. 
Educ. Rec. Bull., 1949, No. 52, 68-77.—The reliabil- 
ity of the part scores is high enough to provide an 
adequate basis for the instruction of groups of pupils. 
Most of the test scores are reliable enough for the 
diagnosis of individual pupil needs and sectioning of 
classes for special work. Fall scores of Form F com- 
pared with spring scores of Form G give consistent 
results. General conclusions from intercorrelations 
favor usefulness of the test. Arithmetic medians in 
spring are higher than those of the next grade in the 
fall. It is therefore important to measure elementary 
school achievement in both the regular testing pro- 
grams.—G. E. Bird. 

760. Weitzman, Ellis. (American U., Washington, 
D. C.), & McNamara, Walter J. Constructing 
classroom examinations. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates. xvi, 153 p. $3.00.—This manual treats 
briefly, in non-technical language, of the elements of 
test construction and illustrates how the teacher can 
apply them to classroom testing. 13 chapters in- 
clude: how standardized and teacher-made tests 
differ; steps in the scientific construction of class- 
room tests; major types of achievement tests— 
essay, completion, matching, true-false, arrangement, 
multiple-choice; test construction in mathematics, 
science, English, social studies; scoring and grading; 
test analysis & records; basic statistics—ranking, 
central tendency, variability, correlation, graphic 
methods. A summary chapter and a two-page 
bibliography.— F. A. Fredenburgh. 


(See also abstract 647.) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


761. Allendy, René. Le chahutal’école. (School 
rows.) Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1948, 12, 5—25.—The 
teacher’s réle is ambivalent: to help and to dominate 
the weak. Teaching is the perfect career for the 
sadist, the exhibitionist, and the homosexual. To 
the student, the teacher is the displaced parental 
image, allowing resolution of the Oedipus complex 
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without guilt feelings. Making a row is a device of 
the masochistic to attract punishment; for the ag- 
gressive, it permits the release of hostility and the 
expression of sexual drives. The teacher himself 
often provokes the row by his unconscious desire to 
be dominated by those whom he should normally 
dominate.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 

762. Archer, Clifford P. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Recruitment, institutional selection, and 
guidance of teachers. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 
191—200.—The research studies since 1945 made a 
very widespread use of the questionnaire. Research 
on the selection of prospective teachers indicates an 
attempt to develop better techniques for prediction 
of college grades and teaching performance. There 
is an apparent trend toward an increased emphasis 
on personality, emotional stability, and vocational 
interest inventories in the selection of prospective 
teachers. A total of 43 studies is discussed under the 
captions: recruitment of teacher-education pros- 
pects, selection of candidates for teacher education, 
and guidance.—W. W. Brickman. 

763. Barr, Arvil S. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
Measurement and prediction of teaching success. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 185-190.—The research 
completed during 1945-48 shows the following 
trends: a considerable increase in systematic studies 
using refined research techniques; the arousing of 
interest in this field among psychologists; new 
phases of the field—personality, adjustment, and 
teacher-pupil relations—received much attention; 
a continuing interest in the selection of teachers and 
the prediction of teaching efficiency; and much 
attention was given to the application of evaluative 
techniques to merit pay schedules for teachers. 51 
references.—W. W. Brickman. 

764. Gladstone, Roy. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Do 
maladjusted teachers cause maladjustment? A 
review. J. except. Child, 1948, 15, 65—70.—William 
Snyder concluded from a review that there is over- 
whelming evidence that ‘‘adjusted teachers do much 
to bring about pupil adjustment and [that ] the con- 
verse is also true.”” The author reviewed Mr. 
Snyder’s bibliography in an effort to determine 
whether Snyder was justified in his conclusions. 
Gladstone found that a large percentage of malad- 
justed teachers do not cause maladjustment in pupils. 
Sometimes persons who have experienced malad- 
justment can better sympathize “‘or realize the effects 
of irritating or therapeutic measures. Beware of 
paper and pencil tests of adjustment.” 19 refer- 
ences.—G. I. Corona. 

765. Hessel, Martha G., & Symonds, Percival M. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U., New York.) Welfare 
of the individual teacher. Rev. educ. Res., 1949, 19, 
265—272.—Although several surveys were conducted 
on the identification of certain general factors affect- 
ing teacher welfare and morale, there are but few on 
the evaluation of specific factors. Most studies of 
teacher personality dealt chiefly with the teacher’s 
effect upon the pupil, rather than with the mental 
hygiene aspects of the teacher’s work. There was a 
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decrease in the number of investigations of teachers’ 
maladjustments by means of personality tests. 35- 
item bibliography.—W. W. Brickman. 

766. Lord, F. E. (Michigan State Normal Coil., 
Ypsilanti.), & Wallace, Merry Maude. Recruit- 
ment of education teachers. J. except. 
Child, 1949, 15, 171-173.—Important facts in recruit- 
ing special education teachers are type of person, 
opportunities for direct experiences, personal satis- 
faction on part of prospective teacher in field of 
specialization, adequate training facilities —G. J. 
Corona. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


767. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A 
new approach to evaluating personnel. Personnel, 
1949, 26, 35-42.—In view of the serious shortcom- 
ings of current procedures, there is need for a more 
scientific approach to evaluating the effectiveness of 
the individual worker. Basic defects are observed in 
the following areas: definition of job requirements; 
observation of work performance; classifying and re- 
cording observations; summarizing, scoring, and 
using reports. An outline of procedure, designed to 
correct these defects, is presented.— L. N. Mendes. 

768. Hull, Zalaine. I was fired! Personnel, 1949, 
26, 62-66.—Inadequate termination procedures are 
a matter of shortsighted public relations as well as 
of inept human relations. A systematic termination 
program, based on positive research approach, in- 
cludes: (1) advance notification; (2) availability of 
service ratings; (3) termination interview; (4) 
transportation home when necessary; (5) full ex- 
planation of reasons for discharge; (6) opportunity 
for dischargee to express his feelings; (7) invitation 
to return for further discussion. Guidance should 
cover suggestions for other employment, information 
concerning social security and other benefits, as- 
sistance in personal adjustment, and referral to out- 
side vocational services.— L. N. Mendes. 

769. Jurgensen, Clifford E. (Minneapolts ( Minn.) 
Gas Co.) Personnel administration in small firms; 
a practical view. Personnel, 1949, 26, 24-34.— 
Internal lack of agreement on personnel functions i is 
particularly characteristic of small companies. To 
operate effectively, the personnel department must 
be established with the full recognition by manage- 
ment that the greatest asset of any company is its 
employees. The director should be an expert in the 
field of human behavior, able to effect a practical 
compromise between the ideal and the actual situ- 
ation in determining and assigning personnel func- 
tions and alert to the importance of correct timing in 
expanding the activities of his department.—L. N. 


Mendes. 
(See also abstract 596.) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


770. Banks, Charlotte. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) 
Factor analysis of assessments for army recruits. 
Brit. J. Psychol., Statist. Sect., 1949, 2, 76-89.—A 
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factorial analysis was performed for the correlations 
between personnel assessments obtained for 578 men 
and 595 women Army recruits. One general and 2 
bipolar factors were obtained for both men and wo- 
men. With all methods of analysis there is a general 
factor which accounts for about 40% of the variance. 
The first bipolar factor divides the assessments into 
2 main classes, intellectual or educational, and non- 
intellectual or practical.—G. C. Carter. 

771. Dawson, Edward. Personnel administration 
at the executive level. Annapolis, Md.: United 
States Naval Institute, 1948. v, 45 p. $2.75.—An 
investigation was made of 53 large corporations con- 
cerning their procedures in the training, selection, 
and promotion of executives. The data are presented 
in a series of charts with explanatory tests. In gen- 
eral the findings indicate that the majority of these 
major companies have established policy for the 
recognition, training, and selection of higher execu- 
tives from their own personnel.—C. M. Louttit. 


772. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Problems of personnel psychology in the armed 
forces. Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep., 1949, 9, 173- 
180.—The use of the scientific method in the prob- 
lems of selection of officer personnel in the Air Corps 
and Medical Corps is described. Emphasis is placed 
on “directed, systematic, and recorded observations 
of work, performance, and behavior.”’ An evalua- 
tion form developed in an Air Force project contained 
broad areas of proficiency with a number of items 
under each. It was thus possible for the supervisor 
to rate individual officers on a suitable check list 
based on actual, observed incidents. Illustrations 
are given of incidents which can be checked on the 
list to indicate that even subjective judgment can be 
objectively applied in the evaluation of personnel.— 
J. L. Yager. 

“773. Fraser, er, John m Munro. The group method of 
selecting executives. Personnel, 1949, 6, 50-53.— 
Under the guidance of the National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology, British industry has evolved a 
new group method of selecting key employees. 
Psychological tests, interviews, and observation in 
formal and informal group situations are combined 
with the opinions of company officiais to provide for 
a detailed assessment of candidates.— L. N. Mendes. 


774. Sisson, E. Donald. (Adjutant General's 
Office, War Dept., Washington, D.C.) The personnel 
research am of the Adjutant General’s Office 
of the United States Army. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 
18, 575-614.—The Personnel Research Section of 
the Adjutant General’s Office was established in 
1940, with the counsel of a committee of the NRC. 
The work of this section embraced studies in selec- 
tion—standards of induction, selection of personnel 
for specialist training, personnel studies; classifica- 
tion—The Army General Classification Test, The 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, and The Clerical Apti- 
tude Test; training—measurement of academic 
knowledge and military training; measures of pro- 
ficiency and criteria—soldier performance, efficiency, 
and AAF technical school success; studies of leader- 
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shi fficer selection; and techniques of tabulation 
and analysis. 346-item bibliography—W. W. 
Brickman. 


775. Smith, Douglas E. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can.) A preliminary study of adjustment to 
life in the North. Canad. J. Psychol., 1949, 3, 89- 
97.—A questionnaire designed to discover how well 
Ss liked the North, and the Kuder Preference Record 
were administered to 79 Ss who had lived and worked 
in the North. The questionnaire was used to obtain 
criterion groups against which Kuder responses were 
compared. Those liking the North tended to have 
high artistic scores and those disliking it high per- 
suasive scores. Other tendencies were less striking. 
Various limitations require cautious interpretation. 
The Kuder is not regarded at present as a useful tool 
for selecting workers for the North.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

776. Vernon, Philip E., & Parry, John B. Per- 
sonnel selection in the British forces. London: 
University of London Press, 1949. 324 p. 20 s.— 
This is an account of the procedures used and results 
obtained from the application of scientific methods 
to personnel selection in the British forces during 
World War II. Part I (5 chapters) is concerned with 
“the organisation of selection, the general procedures 
employed and the work of psychologists in the Royal 
Navy, Army and A.T.S., and the Royal Air Force.” 
Part II (12 chapters) is concerned with “the princi- 
ples of personnel selection and guidance which have 
evolved both from pre-war investigations and from 
war-time experience.” Each chapter is preceded by 
an abstract of its contents. Conclusions relevant to 
civilian psychology are contained in the final 
chapter. An appendix lists the main psychological 
tests used in the forces along with their author or 
source, use, number of items, time, and reliability. 
199-item bibliography.—A. J. Sprow. 

(See also abstracts 683, 805, 810.) 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


777. Otis, Jay L., & Treuhaft, William C. Good 
communication promotes teamwork. Personnel J. 
1949, 28, 83-90.—The Tremco Manufacturing Co. 
has many small departments with worker managers 
who can know their men personally. The general 
policy of the company is to keep the employees in- 
formed about the company and to provide an op- 
portunity for discussion of all problems. Besides the 
usual printed means of communication, opportunity 
is provided for group and individual discussions, in- 
terdepartmental as well as departmental. Repre- 
sentatives of management work on committees with 
workers. Specific interviews are provided for new 
employees with the Personnel Director at the end of 
3 months and at the end of 6 months. Later counsel- 
ing interviews are provided upon request. Problem 


areas revealed in private interviews are also discussed 
in group meetings. Thus through good communica- 
tion, employees and management can understand 
each other’s problems, even if they do not always 
agree.—M. B. Mitchell. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 
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778. Waters, Joseph F. Reducing labor turnover. 
Personnel. J. 1949, 28, 102-108.—First, the percent 
of turnover should be calculated by dividing the 
number of replacements by the average working 
force for a definite period. The percentage calculated 
for each department without including the number of 
unavoidable separations, will point out the trouble 
spots. In order to find out the causes of turnover, 
skillfully conducted exit interviews are necessary. 
Only when both the employee’s version of his reasons 
for leaving, and his supervisor’s reasons for his leav- 
ing are known, can the real causes of turnover be 
located.— M. B. Mitchell. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


779. Chandler, William R. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The relationship of distance to the 
occurrence of pedestrian accidents. Sociometry, 
1948, 11, 108-110.—From information taken from 
the files of the Brookline Police Department on 264 
pedestrian-vehicle accidents, the distance between 
place of residence and point of accident was meas- 
ured. The data indicate that there is an inverse 
proportionality between the distance from residence 
and the frequency of accidents.—H. H. Nowlis. 

780. Moore, Wilbert E. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Industrial sociology: status and prospects. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1948, 13, 382-391.—The field of indus- 
trial sociology is defined and a critical summary of 
the material of industrial sociology is given under 
categories of (1) industrial organization, (2) in- 
dustrial relations, (3) the industrial worker and his 
environment, and (4) the social environment of the 
industrial system. The need for adequate attention 
to and support of more fundamental research is 
emphasized.—H. H. Nowlis. 


INDUSTRY 


781. Ames, Viola Caprez., & Older, Harry J. 
( Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.) Aviation psycho- 
logy in the United States Navy. Rev. educ. Res., 
1948, 18, 532-542.—From the administering, scor- 
ing, and testing of tests for the selection of aviation 
cadets, the Navy’s psychological service expanded to 
such fields as statistical analyses, experimental de- 
signs, development of training aids, and allied activi- 
ties. The tests used in selection and classification 
included the Wonderlic Personnel Test (replaced by 
the Aviation Classification Test), the Mechanical 
Comprehension Test (estimated odd-even reliability 
of .80 and test-retest coefficient of .84-.87), and the 
Biographical Inventory (test-retest reliability of 
.70). In 1942 the Flight Aptitude Rating, which 
combined the grades on the Mechanical Compre- 
hension Test and the Biographical Inventory, was 
introduced by the Aviation Psychology Branch. 49 
references.—W. W. Brickman. 

782. Bossard, Robert. Amerikanische Wehr- 
psychologie. (American military psychology.) Sch- 
weiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1949, 8, 149-168.—The 
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applications of psychology in the American army are 
reviewed as they appear in direct support of military 
tasks, the mental hygiene of soldiers, and the effec- 
tiveness of propaganda and counter-propaganda. 
The greatest service rendered by psychoiogy is in 
selection and promotion. The possibilities of apply- 
ing such methods under Swiss conditions are in- 
vestigated.—K. F. Muensinger. 

783. Burlingame, C. C. Review of psychiatric 
progress 1948: psychiatry in industry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1949, 105, 538-540.—The significance of 
emotional health of industrial employees is highly 
recognized. Similarly the extent to which the psy- 
chiatric viewpoint has pervaded industry is reflected 
in the adoption of mental health programs by in- 
formed management. A discussion of these is pre- 
sented. 22-item bibliography.—R. D. Weitz. 

784. Davis, Frederick B. (Geo. Peabody Coil., 
Nashville, Tenn.) Psychological research in the AAF 
Aviation Psychology Program. Rev. educ. Res., 
1948, 18, 543-574.—The 115 references listed at the 
end of this article describe the psychological research 
work carried on during the war in the Air Forces— 
organization and development of the program, selec- 
tion of aviation cadets and aircrew members, classi- 
fication of air personnel, training methods and their 
evaluation, measurement of proficiency of the vari- 
ous members of the crew, morale and leadership, 
techniques of tabulation and analysis, design of 
equipment, and motion picture testing and research. 
The sum total of the research program contributed 
to the theory and knowledge of individual and trait 
differences, the nature and principles of learning, 
the measurement of success, and other phases of 
psychological knowledge.—W. W. Brickman. 

785. Ekblad, Martin. A psychiatric and sociologic 
study of a series of Swedish naval conscripts. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1949. 200 
Dan. kr. 16.—Personal interviews of 995 Swedish 
naval conscripts from 1944 to 1948 are used as a 
basis for a study of the intelligence distribution and 
incidence of ‘“‘psychopathy,” in the general popula- 
tion, the value of military training in differentiating 
mentally well-balanced and socially adjusted from 
mentally abnormal and maladjusted, the mental 
powers of resistance in the face of extraordinary 
stress, the significance of early family life and 
alcoholism in social maladjustment and mental in- 
sufficiency reactions, and the fitness of ‘“‘psycho- 
paths” for military service. Bibliography of 157 
titles. —D. Prager. 

786. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
General reports of research programs for the armed 
forces. Rev. educ. Res., 1948, 18, 529-531.—De- 
scribes the organization of psychological research in 
the armed services before and during the recent war. 
The chief agencies concerned with psychological 
research included the Committee of the National 
Research Council (now known as the Committee on 
Aviation Psychology of the National Research 
Council), the Aviation Psychology Branch of the 
Navy, the Personnel Procedures Section of the War 
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Department’s Adjutant General’s Office, and the 
Army’s Morale Services Division. The most exten- 
sive research project published to date is the 19- 
volume report of the Army Air Forces Aviation 
Psychology Program Research. This program is 
being continued in an expanded form by the Office 
of Research and Development of the U. S. Air 
Force.—W. W. Brickman. 

787. Flanagan, John C., & Berger, Dorothy B. 
(American Institute for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Research for and by the armed forces. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1948, 18, 615-641.—The 270 references ap- 
pended to the end of this article treat selection re- 
search on the bases of mental adjustment and intel- 
ligence, research in the selection of prospective 
officers, research in the selection of enlisted personnel 
for special tasks, research on classification and 
aptitude tests, research on training procedures and 
devices, morale and leadership research, the measure- 
ment of proficiency and achievement, and studies in 
mental adjustment.—W. W. Brickman. 

788. Mallart, José. Lo que se espera de la pro- 
fesiologia. (What one hopes for from the science of 
occupations.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1948, 
3, 633-666.—A general survey of the broad area of 
occupations is presented. Discussed are such topics 
as the necessity for the study of occupations, rele- 
vant methods of study, the classification of occupa- 
tions, occupational nomenclature, and factors affect- 
ing occupational changes.—A. J. Smith. 

789. Stansfield, T. G. The science of work; 
German work-study and occupational psychology. 
Conference at Hahnenklee, December 1946. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, n.d. (1947?). 97 p. 
9s. (BIOS Final Rep. No. 1799, Item No. 28.)— 
The proceedings of the conference initiated by the 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub-committee are 
reported in detail. 11 papers were read by German 
industrialists and industrial psychologists describing 
work in time and motion study, testing and other 
aspects of industrial psychology. The following 
papers of psychological pertinence are presented in 
full: Otto Kienzle, Tiegenhof—an experiment in ex- 
ecutive training. Describes a four-week seminar in 
executive training. K. M. Dolezalek, Experiences in 
the dispersal of factories in rural districts. Discusses 
problems involved in the establishment in a rural 
area of a plant for light electrical equipment manu- 
facturing; of particular interest were the group con- 
flicts between Swabian and Lower Saxon workers. 
The Reichsausschuss fiir Arbeitsstudien is described 
by Kurt Hegner, a member of its staff, and in an 
appendix by a BIOS committee.—C. M. Louttit. 

790. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Suchman, Edward A., DeVinney, 
Leland C., Star, —— A., & Williams, Robin M.., 
Jr. The American soldier: adjustment d army 
life. (Studies in social psychology in World War II, 
Vol. 1.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1949. xii, 599 p. $7.50.—Based on the 
work of the Research Branch of the Information and 
Education Division of the War Department, this 
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volume describes studies of soldiers’ attitudes as re- 
lated to their general problems of personal adjust- 
ment in the institutionalized life of the Army. 
Titles of the 10 chapters are (1) how these volumes 
came to be produced, (2) the old Army and the new, 
(3) how personal adjustment varied in the Army— 
preliminary considerations, (4) how personal ad- 
justment varied in the Army—by background char- 
acteristics, (5) how personal adjustment varied in 
the Army—by type of experience in the Army. (6) 
social mobility in the Army, (7) job assignment and 
job satisfaction, (8) attitudes toward leadership and 
social control, (9) the orientation of soldiers toward 
the war, and (10) Negro soldiers.— N. L. Gage. 

791. Stouffer, Samuel A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), Lumsdaine, Arthur A., Lumsdaine, 
Marion Harper; Williams, Robin M., Jr., Smith, 
M. Brewster; Janis, Irving L., Star, Shirley A., & 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. The American soldier: 
combat and its aftermath. (Studies in social psy- 
chology in World War II, Vol. 2.) Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 675 p. $7.50. 
—This second volume (see 24: 790) in the report of 
studies made by the Research Branch of the In- 
formation and Education Division of the War De- 
partment contains 13 chapters entitled (1) attitudes 
before combat and behavior in combat, (2) general 
characteristics of ground combat, (3) combat moti- 
vations among ground troops, (4) problems related 
to the control of fear in combat, (5) the combat re- 
placement, (6) attitudes of ground combat troops 
toward rear echelons and the home front, (7) morale 
attitudes of combat flying personnel in the Air 
Corps, (8) objective factors related to morale at- 
titudes in the aerial combat situation, (9) psycho- 
neurotic symptoms in the Army, (10) problems of 
rotation and reconversion, (11) the point system for 
redeployment and discharge, (12) the aftermath of 
hostilities, and (13) the soldier becomes a veteran. 
An appendix gives the survey designation, location, 
date, principal topics and approximate sample size 
of the surveys conducted by the Research Branch 
and its overseas counterparts. The index is for 
Volume 1 as well as this volume of the series.— N. L. 
Gage. 


792. Stump, N. F. Job analysis as related to 
visual skills. Sight-sav. Rev., 1948, 18, 190-202.— 
Ophthalmologists are urged to extend their sphere 
of influence by co-operating with industrial organiza- 
tions in scientifically controlled visual performance 
programmes. This benefits employer and employee 
alike in the detection of eye-troubles and allied in- 
fections. By conjoint effort, industry, the ophthal- 
mic professions and ophthalmic manufacturers 
would be able to discharge to the full their responsi- 
bilities to society.—(Courtesy of Ophthal. Lit.) 

793. Wong, W. A., & Hobbs, G. E. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Ont.) Personal factors in indus- 
trial accidents—a study of accident proneness in an 
industrial group. IJndustr. Med., 1949, 18, 291-—294.— 
Study of the accident-prone worker is reported as 
showing a frequency of occurrence of superficial in- 
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juries, that this tendency towards accident appears 
to be a characteristic state, that those having the 
most frequent minor accidents have a disproportion- 
ate number of major accidents, that the personal 
history of the high accident group differs from that 
of the low accident group by being marked by evi- 
dence of aggression and intolerance for family, social 
or work discipline.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 808.) 


Business & COMMERCE 


794. Fauver, Clarke L., & Schweiger, Irving. 
1949 survey of consumer finances: Part I. General 
financial position and economic outlook of consum- 
ers. Fed. Res. Bull., 1949, June, 13 p.—The sig- 
nificance of survey results and the limitations of the 
survey method are first discussed. The article pre- 
sents findings on the financial positions of consumers 
in early 1949; spending for durable goods in 1948; 
consumer views on economic prospects for 1949; 
consumer plans to buy durable goods and houses; 
consumer attitudes and expectations; consumer view 
of the economic outlook; and price expectations for 
1949. An appendix deals with the survey methods 
used to investigate consumer finances. It discusses 
earlier methods, present techniques for estimating 
national aggregates and the reliability of the survey 
data.—R. A. Littman. 


(See also abstract 624.) 


PROFESSIONS 


795. de Grazia, Alfred. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Human relations in public administration ; 
an annotated bibliography from the fields of anthro- 
pology, industrial management, political science, 
psychology, public administration, and sociology. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1949. viii, 
52 p. $1.50.—An annotated bibliography of 363 
entries of ‘contributions that psychology, sociology, 
and the other human sciences may make to the study 
of public administration.”” The entries are grouped 
under the following 4 major headings each having 
several subdivisions: general frames of reference, the 
administrative process, organization’s impact on 
society, and methods of studying administration. 
There is a list of periodicals which publish material 
in this field. Author index.—C. M. Louttit. 

796. Halliday, Robert W. (Ohio State U., 
Columbus.) Problems involved in the classification 
of professional occupations. Occupations, 1949, 27, 
530-534.—Two basic problems are involved in 
classifying professional occupations: the development 
of a definition based upon specific measurable criteria, 
and the development of a classification and coding 
system with clearly understood functional utility.— 
G. S. Speer. 

797. Hoffer, Charles R. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.) The family doctor sociometric relation- 
ships. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 244-245.—Of 306 farm 
families in Kent County who were asked whether 
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they had a family doctor, 77% replied affirmatively. 
“Many families did not name a doctor in their 
nearest trade center, but would go to one whom they 
liked or had become acquainted with, even though 
his office was in a more distant town or city. .. . 
The study suggests that psychosocial factors in 
doctor-patient relationships may be more important 
than convenience in the process of selecting a family 
doctor.” —H. H. Nowlis. 

798. Holland, John B., & Loomis, Charles P. 
(Michigan State Coll., E. Lansing.) Goals of life of 
rural ministers. Sociometry, 1948, 11, 217-—229.— 
The Dunkel Goals of Life Inventory was given to 29 
rural ministers and to 403 college students. Analysis 
of the results suggests ‘(1) The pattern of senti- 
ments expressed by the sample of rural ministers 
would seem to be relatively consistent, clear, and 
definite . . . (2) The relatively most highly chosen 
goals would seem to indicate willingness on the part 
of the sample of rural ministers to express sentiments 
which reflect a ‘service to others’ motif..... 
(3) Some confirmation of conclusion (2) is found in 
the group of sentiments which were relatively fre- 
quently rejected, particularly, ‘security’ and ‘getting 


ahead.’ . . . (4) The sample of rural ministers 
differed significantly from a sample of college 
students. . . . (5) Leadership, on the basis of 


choices expressed on a sociometric test, does not 
seem to be significantly related to choice of life- 
goals.” H. H. Nowlis. 


799. Katz, Alfred H. (Council of Jewish Federa- 
tions & Welfare Funds, New York.) Recent per- 
sonnel trends in Jewish community organization. 
Jewish soc. Serv. Quart., 1949, 25, 546-552.—Out- 
lining the professional opportunities, the preparation 
required, the salaries paid and many other relative 
matters as they apply to Jewish community organi- 
zation, Katz supplies much useful information to the 
prospective Jewish social worker who is considering 
this specific area of professional service. The prob- 
lems of the community organizer are defined and 
enumerated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


800. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. (Purdue 
U., Lafayette, Ind.) Student personnel studies of 
the pharmaceutical survey. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1949. 126 p. 
$1.00. (The Pharmaceutical Survey, Monogr. No. 
3, reprinted from Amer. J. Pharm. Educ., 1949, 
13(1).)—The biserial coefficient of correlation was 
used to investigate the predictability of pharmaceuti- 
cal scholastic mortality. When the results from all 
participating institutions were combined, correla- 
tions between withdrawal-remaining and the scores 
on predictive tests ranged from .142 to .281. Cor- 
relations with the Kuder scales ranged from —.46 to 
.698. Almost all of the institutions studied provided 
a part-time employment office. More than half of 
them offered psychological clinics. Less than half 
of the schools had speech clinics and psychiatric 
services. About one third provided reading clinics. 
Analysis of the Senior Comprehensive examinations 
revealed statistically significant differences between 
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graduates of different geographical districts and be- 
tween graduates of different sex. It was concluded 
that the present State Board Examinations are 
obsolete.—G. C. Carter. 


(See also abstract 805.) 


UNPUBLISHED THESES 


(Copies available through inter-library loan.) 


801. Anderson, Thomas E., Jr. Rorschach deter- 
minants in ulcer patients. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

802. Arundel, Eusebius. The relationship be- 
tween intelligence and reading ability as measured 
by group tests of intelligence, reading capacity and 
reading achievement. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

803. Bailey, Paul C. An experimental analysis 
of the span of attention in relation to background, 
complexity and form. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

804. Barry, John Reagan. An investigation of the 
relationships between adjustment level and char- 
acteristics of verbal reactions toward self and world. 
1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

805. Bass, Bernard Morris. Comparison of the 
leaderless group discussion and the individual inter- 
view in the selection of sales and management 
trainees. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

806. Benjamins, James. Changes in performance 
in relation to influences upon self-conceptualization. 
1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

807. Bowman, Eugenie W. Level of aspiration 
and frustration in schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

808. Brady, Roger O. Personality and automobile 
accident proneness: a study of the personality of 
automobile drivers and accident histories. 1949, 
M.A., Catholic U. 

809. Bremer, David Henry. George Albert Coe’s 


contribution to the psychology of religion. 1949, 
Ph.D., Boston U. 
810. Canter, Ralph Raymond, Jr. An experi- 


mental study of human relations training program. 
1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

811. Carnes, Earl Fred. Counselor flexibility: 
its extent, and its relationship to other factors in the 
interview. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

812. Coleman, William. The effectiveness of 
limited training in higher level study skills in an 
educational psychology course. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio 
State U. 

813. Dawson, Eugene Ellsworth. Religious im- 
plications of Jung’s psychology. 1949, Ph.D., 
Boston U. 

814. Dickson, Lois P. The Rorschach test as an 
indicator of prognosis in psychoneurosis. 1949, 
M.A., Catholic U. 

815. Doughty, Joseph M. The effect of experi- 
mental method and context on pitch and loudness 
functions. 1949, Ph.D., John Hopkins U. 
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816. Dufour, Leo A. The functions of a chaplain 
in a mental hospital. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

817. Fields, Sidney J. Discrimination of facial 
expression. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

818. Fitzgerald, Maureen P. Relationship be- 
tween one’s insight into his own ability and inde- 
pendent ratings of this ability. 1949, M.A., Catholic 
U 


819. Fox, Bernard H. Figural after-effects: the 
influence of certain variables on the Kéhler effect 
and adaptation. 1949, Ph.D., U. Rochester. 

820. Gaya-Sanso, John. An experimental study 
of man’s conception of the universe about him. 
1949, M.A., Catholic U. 


821. Gaylord, Richard Hilliard. Validity im- 
provement through man-array analysis. 1949, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

822. Hall, John Fry. A study of the strength of a 
secondary reinforced stimulus as a joint function of 
the number of primary reinforcements, strength of 
drive, and characteristics of the stimulus. 1949, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

823. Harper, James Winston E. A comparative 
study of emotional reactions aroused by headlines 
of two different newspapers. 1949, M.A., Catholic 
U. 

824. Henri, Emma Amos. A study of the emo- 
tional reactions of crippled children toward their 
physical defects. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

825. Highland, Richard William. Retroactive 
inhibition: effects of stimulus-response variations 
in relation to degree of interpolated learning. 1949, 
Ph.D., Ohio State U. 

826. Hurder, William Paul. Behavioral and neu- 
roanatomical changes in male albino rats following 
exposure to anoxic anoxia. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio State 
U. 

827. Krug, Audrey Frances. Small group in- 
struction as a technique of improving reading ability 
of 40 retarded readers. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

828. Lamers, Gordon W. Early influence and 
religious practice of a Catholic college group. 
1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

829. Linder, Thelma D. The personality of 
arrested tuberculous subjects as indicated by the 
Rorschach test. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 

830. McAllister, Robert J. The relationship of 
Bell Adjustment scores to family constellation. 
1949, M.A., Catholic U. 
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831. McCall, John R. The influence of incentive 
on simple and complex reactions. 1949, M.A., 
Catholic U. 


832. McGovern, Joseph D. Validity of Rorschach 
components as measures of intellectual efficiency in 
the psychoneuroses. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 


833. Mayo, George Douglas. A comparison of the 
racial attitudes of White and Negro high school 
students in 1940 and 1948. 1949, Ph.D., Ohio State 
U. 

834. Moran, Maurice J. An experimental in- 
quiry into two Mosaic procedures to determine which 
method has the greater diagnostic utility. 1949, 
M.A., Catholic U. 


835. O’Connor, James P. The Wechsler-Belle- 
vue intelligence scales as an index of deterioration 
in psychoneurotics. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 


836. Orso, Paul Michael. The role of the minister 
in marriage counseling. 1949, Ph.D., Boston U. 


837. Rock, Milton H. An investigation of visual 
performance as a function of low photopic brightness 
levels. 1949, Ph.D., U. Rochester. 


838. Savarese, Ellen Schofield. Relationship 
between reading ability and intelligence among one 
hundred high school students. 1949, M.A., Catholic 
U 


839. Smith, Frank L. Linear maze performance 
in rats. 1949, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins U. 


840. Sprott, James Turner. Religious implica- 
tions of personalistic psychology. 1949, Ph.D., 
Boston U. 


841. Steinberg, Arthur. An experimental in- 
vestigation of the relation of galvanic skin response 
to Rorschach shock. 1949, Ph.D., Boston U. 


842. Tatom, Mary H. Relationships between 
Wechsler-Bellevue sub-test scores and certain 
Rorschach test factors in clinical patients. 1949, 
M.A., Catholic U. 


843. Thorne, Kathleen M. The relation between 
a knowledge of English fundamentals and reading 
comprehension. 1949, M.A., Catholic U. 


844. Van Krevelen, A. The ability to make ab- 
solute judgments of pitch. 1949, Ph.D., U. Roch- 
ester. 

845. Van Nostrand, Manning Eugene, Jr. Psy- 
chotherapeutic values in the confessional and in 
pastoral counseling. } 1949, Ph.D., Boston U. 
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By Dona.p M. Jounson, Michigan State College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
489 pages, $3.50 
This text for college freshmen and sophomores presents a well-rounded survey of the subject. 
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By EvizaBetH B. Hurock, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psy- 

chology. 566 pages, $4.50 
A basic text for the introductory course in Adolescent Psychology. In discussing various phases 
of adolescent development, the author emphasizes changes in attitude and behavior that occur as 
the individual emerges from childhood to adolescence. Covers problems of adolescence in modern 
times; physical maturity and its effects on behavior and attitudes; emotional storm and stress; 
social, recreational, and personal interests; attitudes toward religion and morals; personality changes 
in adolescence; and the meaning of maturity. 
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cedures, stresses interpretation of statistical results, and includes enough of the applications of 
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what practical programs social scientists can undertake to meet the problem of the atomic bomb. 
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MEASUREMENT IN TODAY’S SCHOOLS, Second Edition 


By Clay C. Ross 


Covering the nature, functions, techniques and limitations of measurement, this time- 
saving text emphasizes the intelligent use, interpretation and evaluation of tests. It 
covers standardized and non-standardized tests and other tools of measurement and 
evaluation—with special attention to informal teacher-made tests. A very logical 


presentation, this book has over 250 adoptions. 
The separate workbook, CHAPTER EXERCISES AND TESTS, “offers a fine oppor- 


tunity for students to develop skills in using statistical data with a minimum of time 


spent,” says J. Lee Irving, Bluefield State College. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 
By Arthur T. Jersild, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Using the latest research findings, the author has organized and documented in this 
text the known facts and principles of child psychology for teachers and parents. He 
presents this material in an interesting, easy-to-read fashion, with ample supporting 
evidence and helpful generalizations. He also adds valuable sidelights and avenues 
of expansion in footnotes. Typical 1949 adoptions include: University of North 
Carolina, Columbia University, University of California (Los Angeles and Berkeley) 


and others. 


Published 1947 623 pages 5” x 86” 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By Harold E. Burtt, Ohio State University 


Because applied psychology touches most life situations and covers boundless territory 
the author gives beginners a panoramic view of the field. He joins large pictures of 
distinct areas for a comprehensive, unified whole. His text covers: MAJOR AREAS 
—Education, Medicine, Law, Industry, and Business; MINOR AREAS—Life Enjoy- 
ment, Communication, and Social Progress. 1948-1949 adoptions include: Duke 
University, New York University, Rutgers University, Southern Methodist University, 


and others. 


Published 1946 821 pages 6” x 9” 


Just Published — 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 2nd Edition 


Edited by Charles E. Skinner, New York University 
Published February, 1950 576 pages 5%” x 81%” 


Send for your copies today! 
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